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rope, where no distinction is made between Bangor and 
Seattle, this item may fill a large space in the news, and be 
treated as a fair illustration of the working of republican in- 
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The form of energy can be changed by consciousness. 
He says: “To conclude, the universe consists of force 
and consciousness. As consciousness by our hypothesis 
can initiate the change of the form of energy, it may be 
that without consciousness the universe would come to abso- 
lute rest. Since I close with a bold speculation, let my last 
words recall to you that my text is: Investigate conscious- 
ness by comparative observations. Only from observation 
can we know. Correct, intelligent, exhaustive observation 
is our goal. When we reach it, human science will be com- 
pleted.” 
Pd 


CorncIDENCEs happen, and sometimes they are as wonder- 
ful as any miracle or record of hypnotism and telepathy. 
They sometimes also puzzle genealogists, annalists, and 
critics of history, secular and profane. Here is a series of 
coincidences. Dr. Thomas Barnard was ordained in Salem, 
Mass., in 1773. He graduated at Harvard College, received 
a degree of Doctor of Divinity, studied theology with Mr. 
Williams of Bradford, who preached his ordination sermon. 
He lived and died in Salem, and was there buried in a cer- 
tain tomb. About these facts there is no controversy. 
Suppose a thousand years hence some question turned upon 
the accuracy of this record. Suppose some one should 
challenge it on the ground that all these successive facts be- 
long in the record not of Thomas Barnard, but of John 
Prince, who graduated at Harvard College, receiving the 
degree of D.D. therefrom, was ordained in 1779 in Salem, 
Mr. Williams of Bradford, with whom he had studied, preach- 
ing the sermon from the same text that was cited in the case 
of Mr. Barnard, that he lived and died in Salem, and. was 
carried to the tomb mentioned in the record of Mr. Barnard, 
The chances are millions to one that, if such a series of state- 
ments belonged in the record of one man, they could not also 
belong in the record of another. Therefore, we must choose 
between Dr. Barnard and Dr. Prince. Which one was the 
historic personage the annalist was describing? But the fact 
is that, accepted the disparity in the date of their ordination 
(they being six years apart), all the other statements are true 
of both of them. Let that be forgotten, and by no ingenuity 
of historians and critics could the conflicting claims of the 
friends of Barnard and Prince be adjusted. Such examples 
may stiffen the confidence of those who refuse to believe 
every record of wonder-working because “it can’t be ex- 
plained in any other way.” 

& 


WE do not see how any Protestant can take exception to 
the spirit and form of the following exhortation taken from 
the Sacred Heart Review. Discussing what is called the in- 
sult to the Catholic subjects of King Edward VII. in the 
terms of the coronation oath, and the way to meet it, the 
editor says: ‘“ Our Catholic men should long to sacrifice self 
for the King of kings in some splendid endeavor, to fight 
evil fearlessly shoulder to shoulder in His cause. What, for 
one instance only, would be the result if our Knights of 
Columbus should correspond fully to their honorable name, 
and, swayed by a strong and single impulse, should fling 
themselves with a noble pride into the work for the Indians 
whose forefathers Columbus found here, when he brought 
the Cross to these Western shores? ‘Would there be any 
need, then, to go begging for the twenty-five cents, slowly 
collected from the faithful here and there for our Indian mis- 
sions? Think if other large associations of men should 
unite in one superb effort to help evangelize the negroes, or 
our sodalities to welcome and rescue the immigrant, or our 
seminarians and young priests to make gloriously great 
the very beginnings of the missions to non-Catholics and of 
the Propagation of the Faith in our midst! Think if we all 
wore the Sacred Heart badge with loyal meaning, in a true 
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chivalric service of the Sacred Heart, absolutely loving 
Christ our King more than money, books, dress, pleasure, 
or anything else whatsoever, so that we could cry with St. 
Paul: ‘To me to live is Christ! I count all earthly things 
but loss for the love of Him!’ Thus would we make indeed 
a reparation for the insults offered to the King of kings, and 
crown Him anew among us as the Supreme Sovereign of the 
world.” 
& 


Tue nonconformists of England — that is, the Protestants 
who are not Anglicans —are in revolt against a bill which 
would put the education of the children of England under 
the control of the Established Church. If the bill is passed, 
the English Prayer Book will be used in the schools ; and no 
nonconformist teacher will be appointed, even from among 
those who might be willing to suppress their conscientious 
scruples and act under the authority of the State Church. 
Among other cases cited to show the spirit and intention of 
the bill, one of the speakers at a large meeting of Protes- 
tants said: “Only last week a young lady, the daughter of 
a widow, who had been eleven years in a voluntary school, 
told him that she wanted to enter the teaching profession ; 
and, when she went to the vicar, she was told by him that 
she must consent to confirmation and become a Church- 
woman. And in Bedfordshire he was told recently that the 
nonconformist children in a Church school were forbidden 
by the clergyman to join in the Lord’s Prayer because they 
had not been baptized.” 


Ministering. 


When it is warm, genuine, spontaneous, and without guile, 
there is no relation outside of the family more helpful, hon- 
orable, and satisfying than the one that is established be- 
tween human beings who are helpful to each other in the 
real things of the inner life. There are those in every 
walk of life who have the divine gift of ministering to the 
souls of men. We have known business men who had and 
exercised the gift in high degree. We have known a mer- 
chant who was a refuge in time of distress to his fellows in 
business, who often laid a healing hand upon the hurts of 
those who had suffered disaster, who were in debt or in 
doubt, and who needed the stimulus of sympathetic inter- 
est. There are lawyers who have and who exercise the fac- 
ulty. They do not breed disputes: they settle them. They 
do not excite hatreds: they mollify them. They are coun- 
sellors who are honored in the community where they live 
because during a lifetime they have been real advocates of 
justice and doers of righteousness. 

The minister is by no means alone in the exercise of this 
function. The good physician who has known three gener- 
ations of his patients, who understands their strength and 
their weakness, their hereditary tendencies, and their present 
resources, is often as helpful as a mother to those who love 
him and trust him. His influence extends into the moral 
life, and he assists in the rearing of children with wonder- 
ful sagacity and helpfulness. The relations in which this 
kind of help is given are so many that it may almost be 
called the cement of society. Few recognize the extent of 
their obligation to this pervasive atmosphere of mutual help- 
fulness which makes the common life of man tolerable. The 
man or woman who is so alone in the world that there is not 
anywhere a shelter made warm and cheerful by a sympathetic 
welcome, nowhere a willing ear for the confession of fear or 
sorrow or perplexity, is of all creatures the most unhappy. 

By an instinct which is infallible, all men according to 
their enlightenment and the refinement of their culture 
make much of the ministering element in the church and all 
its allied organizations. Somewhere men and women will 
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find, if possible, those who will minister to their needs. If 
the church does not furnish them, they will seek for them 
in lodges and unions and brotherhoods; and they will seek 
until they find. All men understand and appreciate rare 
examples of virtue, of wisdom, of self-restraint and sym- 
pathetic thought and action. They who lack virtue and 
wisdom, who are.selfish and sordid, look up from their base 
pursuits and selfish interests to wonder at the glimpses of a 
better life afforded them by those who are more richly en- 
dowed. When, out of shining examples brought near to- 
them in sympathetic relations, there comes the assurance 
that they may rise to better things and begin a better life, 
their gratitude is warm and deep, 

The Church gives to its servants, of whom the minister is 
chief, an opportunity to be gained in no other way, to come 
into warm and living contact with the best that is in the 
human beings who make up society. He who has known 
anything like the full meaning of the office which admits 


one to sympathy with the most personal and sacred expe- 


riences through which men and women pass from childhood 
to old age will find no other experience outside of the fam- 
ily that can match it for the satisfaction it gives. 

We are thinking much now of the social conscience, the 
social duty, the social need, social helpfulness, and social 
salvation. The straight and narrow way into all these things 
is by the gate of opportunity offered to every minister of 
The well-organized church is a 
type of human society redeemed from its vices and its vul- 
garity, from its selfish antagonisms, its greed, and its cru- 
elty. They who can organize such a miniature kingdom of 
heaven, and rejoice in it, are fit for the world’s work, and may 
extend their activity indefinitely without fear that the work 
of their hands will not be established. They who attempt 
to organize the world’s work with contempt for the little 
affairs of common life around them will create clattering 
machines, adding to the noise of the world, but contributing 
little to its growing life. 


The Average of Humanity. 


“This town is dull, a miserable place. There is no society 
here. The young people are vapid and inane. ‘They care 
for nothing but golf and tennis. The married women talk 
of their babies, servants, and shirt waists; the old people, of 
their diseases and the good old times. Men think only of 
stocks, politics, and their dinner. There are no enlarged 
views, no intelligent literary conversation, no heart and mind 
contact, nothing but scrappy talk about trifles.” 

How often one hears these or like comments from people 
who imagine that beyond the mountains, across the river, a 
hundred or a thousand miles away, things will be quite dif- 
ferent, society more brilliant and engaging, life on quite an- 
other scale! The exceptional folk, the wits and geniuses 


- and absorbingly interesting people, like the horizon, are 


always receding. We dream that they ought to be here or 
there ; but, coming close, we find they have moved on. A 
curious illustration of this is the state of feeling about college 
towns by those who live in them. To the uninitiated the 
college town seems the centre of wit and brilliancy and ex- 
citing human intercourse. In fact, the residents complain of 
the deadly dulness that sleeps under the great elms, invades 
the scholastic houses, and diffuses a benumbing air of mo- 
notony into the life of the town, The people are so tired of 
meeting each other constantly and hearing about college 
affairs, rivalries, animosities, and attractions, 

So these things that looked ideal at a distance turn out to 
be just as petty and unimportant as other and more common- 
place affairs when we become acquainted with them. We 
must have a rare touch of sympathy and insight to enter into 
the higher significance of a learned atmosphere, to translate 
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the life of books, of speculative thought and inquiry, into 
something vivid and stimulating to the imagination. Thus 
dulness for those not penetrated by a fervor for the pursuit 
of knowledge, the growth of ideas, may settle on the mind in 
the midst of all the ologies and the hoarded wealth of libra- 
ries, as dust settles on the books of those great libraries unless 
there is constant care exercised to keep them clean. 

So it is with all callings. Even the literary world, the 
world of men and women of letters, may seem as disappoint- 
ing, as trivial, as any other, without the touch of sympathy 
that penetrates beneath the surface. There are moments 
of revelation, there are years of commonplace. 

But the appreciation of all that is fine and high in common 
life requires a touch of sympathy greater than anything 
called in play by the genius before whom we burn incense, 
and who often displays his limitations rather than those 
higher qualities for which we honor him. It takes a large - 
experience of other places for us to find out that our little 
neighborhood is a sample of the average, no better and no 
worse than others. The perfect society remains with us as 
an ideal, but the measure of it applied to the actual condi- 
tion of the world is disheartening. Still, neighborliness is 
more than wit and genius in its direct bearing upon our 
lives. Kindness is a more precious quality than the power 
to amuse or even to instruct others in abstractions and gener- 
alizations. The paper and discussion at the club may be 
very suggestive, very clever and entertaining; but a little 
practical goodness will far outweigh its worth to us person- 
ally. The homely, plain things of life are the stuff and 
groundwork of existence. If we find them dull and petty, 
we probably have not done our whole duty to the neighbor. 
If we have had superior advantages, larger experience, if 
we have a larger and nobler view of life and its uses and 
possibilities, it will not do for us to complain of the hope- 
lessness of the place where our lot is cast. We have a duty 
of friendliness and sympathy and stimulation that will show 
us the gold sparkles in the dross around; and, instead of 
living in the desert, we may discover that we inhabit upon 
a rich placer of human love and latent powers. 

We cannot get away from this homely weave and wear. It 
is needless to dream of ideal relations. We live and must 
always live in the actual world, with its common needs, pas- 
sions, and joys, sorrows, sins, and failings. We feel the 
one-sidedness of the exceptional person more than the better 
balance of the average individual. But this one-sidedness, 
when we have fathomed it, may reduce the exceptional 
person even below the average. Our favorite hero, if he 
tells lies, has mean vices, if he is known to be dishonest and 
tricky, tarnishes thus the lustre of his noble sentiments. 
We cannot rule out the moral equation any more than we 
can see a blue object red unless we are color-blind. There 
is, therefore, no touchstone for the whole of humanity save 
the moral touchstone. Those who are inno way wonderful 
in intellect may still be sublime in virtue, goodness, disinter- 
estedness, kindness, patience. There is no society so dull 
where traces of these things may not be found, and often in 
rich abundance. Even among the faulty and the low-living 
there are indications of the common virtues, tokens that they 
are instinctively loved and appreciated. 

It is ourselves who are at fault, who see no interest or ex- 
citement in town and country where we live. Had we a 
wiser and deeper discernment, the common human drama 
where all men and women must endure and suffer, with the 
steadfastness of their faith and the unfailingness of their love 
and labor, would be to us an abiding interest. For hu- 
manity has the dimensions and the mystery of the unfath- 
omed soul. Only God has dropped a plummet there. He 
alone can measure the possibilities of any one of his creat- 
ures. It is because of our limitations that life looks poor 
and mean, because of our scant sympathy that the human 
drama seems no drama at all, only a dull and tedious sing- 
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song, a stupid treadmill existence. To be sure, in large meas- 
ure it is not theatrical. Only crime and hot passion and ir- 
regular and wild revolt are such. Nor isit poetical, unless we 
can read the poetry between the lines of prose. We are 
awaking to the fact that it is necessary to know people, all 
classes and kinds, as the botanist knows trees and plants, as 
the chemist knows elements, as the geologist knows rocks. 
Not by study alone, but mainly by sympathy may we enter 
into this knowledge. The thorough understanding of men 
and women is-what is to make the world better. No corner 
of the great field of humanity can safely be left untilled. 
The blood that beats in our veins must help us to think our 
brother’s thoughts, to tingle with his nerves, to feel the beat 
of his heart-throbs. Our vanity and self-importance and 
fastidiousness separate us from our kind: our love, religion, 
and breadth of view unite us indissolubly to our brother; 
and through the love of the brother we reach God. 


Social Heredity. 


What is most important in heredity is that it knits parent 
to child by common feelings and ideals, and thus makes it 


_certain that what the past has gained shall go on as an in- 


most purpose of the present. In this way the gains of the 
race become enduring, as they are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. Heredity therefore performs for man- 
kind a service of the utmost importance in furnishing a social 
cement that provides an organic connection of individuals 
with each other, and draws them together with the closest 
emotional sympathies. It is by no means certain that it is 
capable of:transmitting special qualities in any family for 
more than a brief period, for it is proverbial that genius is 
not permanently hereditary, and that talent of a high order 
soon runs out; but it is effective in giving to any generation 
the same essential characteristics as the preceding. There 
may be an advance in intellectual opinion, progress in ar- 
tistic ability, and development in affectional expression; but 
the great foundations of the emotional and social life remain 
the same by means of hereditary transmission. 

This transmission of racial qualities makes it possible for 
men to work for the same common ends, to have a common 
social ideal, and to feel such uniting bonds of sympathy as 
make society possible. With all the tendency there is to va- 
riation, to personal idiosyncrasy, and to individual opinion, 
there is also a unity of feeling and thought that links all to- 
gether, and makes it possible that there shall be a genuine 
social life. If each person were distinctly individual, did not 
share in the common racial heredity, had not the same emo- 
tions and desires with others, anything like society would be 
an impossibility. We should then have nothing but hermits, 
isolated individuals working only for the ends of their own 
existence, and no co-operative uniting of men with one an- 
other to further interests which are too large for individual 
capacity. The law of heredity is too strong, however, to per- 
mit of such extreme individualism, except in rare instances ; 
and men seek one another because of a common and mutual 
need, and because their heredity has given them like motives, 
hopes, and ideals. Because men feel and think alike, they 
can work together by means of their mutual power of attrac- 
tion and sympathy. They attract through their common 
qualities, which have been guaranteed by heredity. 

Great as is the charm of individuality, greater still is the 
attractiveness of social action, of sympathetic contact with 
others, feeling as they feel, thinking in harmony with them, 
having a common point of union with them in like experi- 
ences, and a common thrill of aspiration after the same 
things to be attained in the future. In this way, men have 
brought together their experiences, achievements, aspirations, 
and ideals as a common store, from which all can draw, 
and which make the social heritage of the race. Children 
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are endowed by heredity and social transmission with this 
stock of human experience, intuition, impulse, and tradition; 
and they have not to make these for themselves when they 
begin in the world. What the race has gained through its 
many centuries is freely theirs,—their endowment, legacy, 
and heritage. They find homes awaiting them, schools are 
open to them for the gaining of whatever the race knows, 
social life is organized and active in their behalf, religion 
has taken form for their spiritual nurturing in the highest 
hopes and ideals of mankind. What the whole race has won 
and conserved, each child may draw upon for whatever he 
may desire or has the capacity to obtain. 

We become awaré of the great importance of heredity 
when we recognize the wide range and the powerful influ- 
ence of our social relations; and we then discover how 
much we owe to the fact that we are born into an organized 
and developed society. The real power of heredity is seen 
when it is regarded as a social force, and not merely as 
a means of transmitting individual qualities. The very lan- 
guage we use is a social product, not the invention of any 
one genius or any group of talented men. Created by the 
social needs of a people, it continues as the means of its 
social growth; and it changes with every change in its social 
being. Speech gives concrete form to those inner spiritual 
bonds that unite together with like motives and actions all 
the members of a nation. 

In the same way, religion is everywhere and always of 
social origin. It lives and develops as a social power. 
Added to by individual genius, transformed by prophetic 
souls, it is never permanently effective until its teachings 
have become a part of the tradition of the race. A purely 
individual religion has no power whatever. Religion is 
social in its nature, and its ideals have been created by 
generations of men and women who have shared together its 
hopes and sought in a common fellowship its sacred truths. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


It is at this season of the year that I have more frequent 
opportunity to become acquainted with the good work done 
by the country churches of our fellowship. I think country 
ministers, in New England at least, are fortunate men; and I 
rejoice to discover how many of them have discovered and 
are applying efficient methods of public service. ‘There are 
certain gifts and characteristics which are essential to a good 
minister wherever his field of service may be, but a city min- 
ister can succeed without certain elements of ministerial 
power which are essential to the success of a minister in 
the country. Whenever and wherever ministers pursue in- 
telligent methods of work with a reasonable degree of tact, | 
earnestness, and knowledge of human nature, the so-called 
problem of the country church can be solved. In most 
country towns the church can be made the centre of all the 
wholesome life of the community; and it is in the power 
of a resolute, sensible, self-forgetting minister to lead the 
people he is set to serve into cleaner and higher and happier 
thinking and living. 

I have discovered two or three prevalent and mischievous 
misconceptions about the work of country churches. One 
is that country people cannot understand or appreciate the 
kind of preaching that is suitable for city congregations. 
My experience declares that, on the contrary, it often hap- 
pens that country people know more, and not less, about the 
deep things of human experience. Their very isolation 
offers to them unusual opportunities for good thinking, while 
social gatherings in the country are very apt to develop 
active discussions upon religious matters. I think ‘it safe to 
assume that a country congregation can assimilate the best 
preaching a minister has to offer. Another delusion which 
I find not uncommon is that a country community is a para- 
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dise of simplicity and virtue. Now, on the contrary, I often 
find that there are certain sins which are fostered by the con- 
ditions of country life that are comparatively rare in the city. 
Such iniquities as malicious gossip, jealousy, spite, and in- 
temperance, abound in many country communities; and the 
absence of public restraint appears to permit and even to 
nourish certain forms of lawlessness. 

A misconception that some ministers seem to cherish is 
that a country minister has a comparatively narrow oppor- 
tunity of service. On the contrary, it seems to me that a 
good minister has in some respects a greater opportunity of 
influence in the country than in the city. It is within the 
power of a wise and efficient pastor to shape and mould the 
life of the whole community. What he says and does is 
sure to be noticed. He must, however, be a man able to 
interest himself in the affairs of all the people. He must 
be familiar with every household in his parish, for in the 
country everything begins and ends with the home. The 
country minister must know how to deal with individuals. 
His relations with people are personal, and he can succeed 
only as he has grace to deal wisely with human nature just 
as he finds it. It often falls to his happy lot to be a peace- 
maker in family or neighborhood feuds which are so apt to 
be bitter and long-lasting in the country. A book-worm is 
not the great need of a country church, but rather a man 
able and willing to take the initiative in all good enterprises 
in the community, a wise counsellor, and a faithful friend. 

I do not want to depreciate the importance of good 
preaching, but I am confident that in the country the best 
preaching must be supplemented by faithful pastoral work. 
Prejudices have to be removed, inertia overcome, the habit 
of church attendance restored ; and this is best accomplished 
by personal intercourse. The noblest preaching to empty 
pews will not accomplish the desired results. Nor is the 
country minister’s opportunity exhausted when he has 
learned how to preach well and'‘efficiently to minister to 
individuals. It is his happy fortune to take the initiative in 
work for the community, caring for the schools and libraries 
and the roads and trees, and in providing lectures and 
readings and concerts. He must be interested in the kind 
of books and papers the people read; for the only way in 
which to drive out poisonous literature from a country com- 
munity is by cultivating the taste for wholesome literature. 
He may take his part in all healthy amusements, and, if pos- 
sible, lift the standards of recreation among the young 
people. In short, everything that involves the welfare and 
health and beauty and virtue of the town finds a place in a 
good minister’s heart and work. This leadership does not 
imply conscious superiority, and it must not be domineering 
or self-assertive. The country minister must do things not 
Jor people, but wth people. He must not seek to advance 
himself, but the cause of truth and righteousness and 
brotherhood he lives for and works for. I am confident 
that this is the spirit in which most of the country ministers 
of our fellowship are laboring. SamueL A, ELioT. 


Current Copics. 


Prorounp interest is shown by political leaders of both 
parties in some of the suggestions contained in President 
Roosevelt’s speech on July 4 in Pittsburg, Pa. The Pres- 
ident, while deprecating any radical views on the subject of 
Trusts, emphasized his opinion that additional legislation is 
necessary in order to regulate the financial combinations 
which have become so typical of American industrial 
methods. It is said that the President’s speech in Pitts- 
burg is the forerunner of a definite attempt upon the part of 
the administration to obtain action from Congress upon what 
is regarded as the great problem of the day, Democratic 
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leaders, who have been counting upon the trusts as the 
issue of the coming national campaign, are especially im- 
pressed with the apparent intention of the Republican party 
to deal with the situation effectively. 


we 


Tue Fourth of July was observed as Independence Day 
in Manila and other parts of the Philippine Islands; and the 
great speech of the occasion was the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of amnesty to all political offenders in 
the archipelago, and for all military offenders who have not 
violated the rules of civilized warfare. ‘The terms of the 
amnesty include Aguinaldo, who has been kept a house 
prisoner in Manila since his capture, and Mabini, who was 
deported to the island of Guam. Aguinaldo was restored to 
liberty on Friday of last week, and is reported to have said 
that the American authorities had treated him with the 
utmost generosity and consideration. The application of 
the new civil government bill for the Philippines will be 
gradual, and it is expected that in the course of two years 
both executive and legislative branches of the administration 
in the Philippines will be in working order. 


& 


ONCE more the United States is acting as peace-maker, 
this time in response to an appeal from the Chinese govern- 
ment, which recently requested the administration to employ 
its good offices in an effort to procure the complete evacua- 
tion of Tien Tsin by the troops of the allied powers at the 
earliest possible date. The restoration of the Chinese court 
to its capital has been followed by a multitude of minor dif- 
ficulties, which have rendered the problem of rehabilitating 
the country extremely difficult. One of the hardships which 
the Chinese government has complained of most bitterly has 
been imposed upon it by the refusal of the powers to accept 
the instalments of the Chinese indemnity in silver coin or 
on a silver basis. Responding to the complaints of the 
Chinese officials, the government at Washington is making 
an effort to induce the powers to accede to China’s request ; 
and it is believed that the activity of the State department 
will result in an important concession to China. 


a 


WHILE Japan is slowly and surely winning for herself a 
rank among the first-class powers of the world, Japanese 
subjects are making every effort to induce Western capital 
to enter the field of Japanese industry. Baron Shibusawa, 
who is perhaps the wealthiest man in Japan and who has 
been dubbed the “American J. Pierpont Morgan” by the 
newspapers of the United States, has been making a tour 
of the financial centres of this country for the purpose of 
acquainting American capitalists with the opportunity of prof- 
itable investment in Japan. At a dinner which was tendered 
to Baron Shibusawa in New York City recently, the Japanese 
industrial captain spoke with great enthusiasm of the indus- 
trial future of his country, and pointed to land and marine 
transportation and steel and iron manufacturing as impor- 
tant avenues for the direction of American capital and 
American enterprise. 

Pal 


Not only the German empire, but the entire continent as 
well, were moved to wonderment by an exchange of visits 
between Kaiser Wilhelm II. of Hohenzollern and Mr, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan of New York, which took place in the harbor 
of Kiel on Thursday of last week. The American financier 
took luncheon informally with the kaiser; and Wilhelm II. 
later visited Mr. Morgan in the latter’s yacht, the Corsair. 
The German press was obliged to treat the incident with a 
certain amount of reserve, which was imposed upon it by the 
German law governing the press, Across the border, how- 
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ever, in the German part of Austria, the German press was 
not quite so rigidly bound by legal convention, and expressed 
its horror plainly and without much mincing of words. One 
newspaper of Vienna, completely unable to understand the 
anomaly, announced its conviction that Mr. Morgan’s check- 
book obtained for him the unusual honor at the hands of 
the enterprising German kaiser. 
ed 

Ir is reported from London, this time with much positive- 
ness and circumstance, that Lord Salisbury intends to re- 
tire from public life at the earliest possible opportunity, but in 
any event not before the coronation, which probably will take 
place early in the autumn. It has been a matter of public 
comment that in recent months the venerable premier of Eng- 
land, who is also the dean of European statesmen, has been 
withdrawing more and more from active participation in 
public affairs. The distinguished opponent of the late Mr. 
Gladstone has developed a conspicuous dread of the details 
of his office, and it is only with a supreme effort that he has 
succeeded in accepting that publicity which is an inevitable 
feature of his official duties. The London Zimes evidently 
takes seriously the suggestion that the conservative premier 
will lay down the cares of office and retire to private life as 
soon after the coronation as may be possible. 


fd 


Pore Leo XIII, has been informed by Gov. Taft of the 
Philippines, in accordance with a note which Gov. Taft re- 
ceived from the Secretary of War, that the United States 
must insist on the cardinal points of its plan for the solu- 
tion of the church problem in the Philippines. Evidently, 
the papacy finds it expedient to accept all the features of 
that plan with the exception of the one that provides for the 
deportation of the Spanish friars now in the Philippine 
Islands. It appears that the Vatican finds itself unable to 
sanction the expulsion of the orders. A way for the settle- 
ment of the question without involving the papacy is of 
fered, however, by the ‘suggestion that the holy see would 
recognize the withdrawal of the friars as an accomplished 
fact. To this end it is believed that the papacy would wel- 
come a show of force as the means of saving its diplomatic 
position. 


Brevities. 


Let us welcome peace as fast as it comes, and praise 
every one who promotes it. 


Horace did not write in vain when he said, “ Cast nature 


gut with a pitchfork, and she will return again.” 


According to the doctrine of chances, certain events are 
absolutely improbable; and yet, given infinite time, and 
every improbable thing will somewhere and sometime 
happen. 


Dr. Beet, an eminent Wesleyan in England, declares that 
the natural immortality of the soul, as the inheritance of 
every human being, is not taught in the Bible. Six hun- 
dred ministers and laymen are soon to consider his case in 
conference assembled. 


The attempt to prove that some ancient free thinker was 
a good man simply because he was a free thinker is as 
reprehensible as the attempt to blacken his reputation be- 
cause he rejected accepted creeds. Let us study the records, 
and decide according to the evidence. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence meets in Pittsburg, a city in which there meet face to 
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face science in its latest aspects and theology of the media- 
val type. Many a minister in that city is now saying, “ The 
men who have turned the, world upside down have come 
hither also.” 


Errors are likely to occur at any time in the make-up of a 
paper; but during the vacation season the chances that they 
will escape notice and correction are increased. ‘The possi- 
bilities of error are enormous. The most improbable things 
happen. Sometimes they escape notice, to the confusion of 
the editor and his assistants. 


If Prof. Loeb should raise sea urchins from eggs that 
were fertilized by chemical processes, some curious ques- 
tions concerning heredity would arise. Suppose these 
urchins who have mothers, but no fathers, should have off- 
spring raised in the same way, what would become of the 
heredity which fixes the type? 


The most serious difficulty encountered in the process Of 
coeducation is said to be that boys will not go to colleges 
where the girls are in the majority or where feminine influ- 
ence predominates. or such cases the attempt to force 
coeducation without limits might have the singular result 
of establishing an exclusive feminine college. 


Coeducation after gaining ground has a temporary set- 
back, of which the end is not in sight, prophets on both 
sides to the contrary notwithstanding. In one college the 
line has been so drawn that the number of girls cannot at 
any time exceed that of the boys. In other colleges, plans 
are made for a separation like that existing at Cambridge 
between Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges. ; 


It would be a convenience to editors and all busy peo- 
ple if correspondents would send printed circulars apart 
from their letters, unless they relate to the same subject. It 
vexes the soul even of a righteous man to be compelled, 
after he has read a letter, to examine several printed docu- 
ments which have no relation to the subject-matter of the 
letter, to see whether they require special attention. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Personality in Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The proceedings of the International Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Religious Thinkers prominently show one 
thing,— the difficulty which liberal religion finds in making 


headway against the besetting influences of Christian theol- — 


ogy. It antagonizes science, philosophical thought, liberty 
of conscience, rational organization of the Church; and, 
though Unitarianism and other similar methods of thought 
have worked and organized in defence of such theology, the 
practical difficulty of this course cannot be denied. Liberal 
thinkers in India have at one swoop cleaved the obstacle, 
and the Brahmo-Somaj in the seventy-two years of its life 
has solved the problem of a religion without theology. But 
is this the whole problem? If you have constructed a re- 
ligion out of the depths of your conscience or out of a 
rational selection from all religions, the task is not com- 
pleted. All true religion is founded on man’s spontaneous 
instincts, and is confirmed by the unintentional testimony of 


-religious thinkers in all ages and climes; but, to be really 


true, your religion must be practical and personal. It is an 
anomaly, but there it is, that philosophic religion, here in 
India or ancient Rome and Greece, or even in modern 
Christendom, is not only confined to a few men, but even in 
those few it does not go down to the details of daily life: 
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whereas the more “ popular ”— that is, the more superstitious 
—a religion is, the more practical and pervasive is its influ- 
ence in every part of a man’s personal life. Unless you have 
personalized or practicalized your advanced principles, you 
have not solved the problem of liberal religion. A singular 
lesson is derivable here from the history of Buddhism. Now 
no teaching could be more abstract than that of Siddhartha, 
How did it become so entirely practical for nearly fifteen 
hundred years among the veriest masses of unintellectual 
India? Simply by the authority of the life and character 
of the founder. 

In the first years of Buddhism, Buddha supplied the 
place of the law, the place of the Church, even the place of 
the Deity whom his system ignored. ‘This authority, un- 
changeably based on the love and veneration of the people, 
gives Buddhism the permanence it still enjoys. The state 
of the world is now different. Morals, manners, doctrines, 
now pervade the whole civilized’ atmosphere. Willingly or 
not, each man and woman has to live a sort of religious 
life. Liberal religion gathers the essentials of that life, and 
generalizes them. Nevertheless, liberal religion has to be a 
personal and practical religion. Whose personality will be 
authoritative with us? Whose teachings do men all over the 
area of civilization practically follow? There are, indeed, 
local influences and national leaders among men of liberal- 
minded religion, and there will always be; but whose is the 
central influence and universal leading? Unconsciously 
has the world accepted the law and the teaching of Jesus 
Christ; but personal love and veneration are not universal, 
not even considered essential. A leading man of the 
International Conference consigned Christ to the same level 
as Plato. To me, Mr. Stopford Brooke struck the right 
note: ‘‘A Christianity which depreciates or ignores or 
decries the master-spirit of Christ is running to its decay or 
death.” I would rather not put it negatively. I would put 
it thus: “ Liberal Christianity must always venerate, love, 
trust, and personally relate itself to the master-mind of 
Christ, as great Christians have always done.” In no 
sense does this undervalue or subordinate our direct personal 
relations to the Supreme Spirit, for it is he who has revealed 
liberal religion to us through the life and character of 
Christ. He reveals Christ first, and then Christ reveals 
him. P. C. Mozoompar. 

EASTERN HIMALAYAS, INDIA. 


Duty. 


BY RODNEY F. JOHONNOT, D.D, 


What a noble virtue is faithfulness to duty! What glory 
in the simple doing of our duty! Lowell writes : — 


* The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitive, 
‘ The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty.” 


To do our duty is noble, and honor attends upon all who 
steadfastly doit. As Tennyson writes of English history : — 


“Not once nor twice in our rough-island story 
The path of duty was the way of glory.” 


Whether duty done leads us to glory of men or not, it is 
_ always a path of glory. Todo always that which is right, 
and to do it simply because it is right, seeking no reward 
except such as naturally springs out of the sense of duty 
performed, gives a glory to character which we cannot too 
highly appreciate. He who can always be depended on to 
do his duty, who never fails or shirks, who cheerfully 
shoulders his share of the common burdens of life, whether 
of Church or State, who counts no sacrifice too great, if duty 
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commands it,— no matter how small his talents,— wears a 
golden crown in the sight of God and of man. 

Yet man is capable of a higher glory than this. To do 
right because it is right, because something in us commands 
us so to act without looking to consequences or to policy, is 
glorious; but to /ove the right and to follow it, not out of 
sense of duty, but from love, is still more glorious. To feel 
a sense of obligation to God as our Creator, to obey his com- 
mands becauSe he lays his law upon us, is truly noble; but 
to love God and to serve him with gladness, our sense of 
duty and his law forgotten in our love, is to endow life with 
a richer splendor. The glory of duty is one. The glory of 
love is another. The one is terrestrial: the other, celestial. 
The one rises out of the depths of our natures: the other 
comes down from above. So long as we obey God out of a 
sense of duty merely, we are in a sort of bondage. His 
law may often be irksome to us, and we may even wish we - 
could escape from it. But, when love reigns in the heart, 
then God’s service becomes our highest joy. On lives which 
have attained to this condition rest a peace and loveliness 
which give them a glory all their own, lighting up earth with 
the beauty’of heaven. This is man’s noblest state: this is 
the glory we should aspire to. It is possible to all. If we 
will but surrender ourselves to God, give up our foolish 
pride of self-sufficiency, trust in his goodness, enter into our 
heritage as his children, we shall find this love springing up 
in our hearts and blessing us with the glory of its joy and 
gladness. 

OAK Park, ILL. 


Adam. 


BY REV. E. P, POWELL, 


Heretofore the trouble has been mainly with Eve. Our 
foremother has caused the licensing associations no end of 
trouble. Creation of a woman from a rib, taken from a 
man’s side, has seemed more difficult than the creation of 
the man himself ad zihi/o. The trouble has suddenly been 
transferred to Adam. He is “a myth,” “a pictorial repre- 
sentation,” ‘‘a poetical figure,” that stands for “a general 
truth” that humanity must have had an origin. Evolution 
has gradually worked its way into theology, and Adam has 
become “the anthropoidal predecessor of man.” With the 
literal Adam goes the fall; or, rather, Adam goes out of 
history because people have begun to accept the opposite 
doctrine of a rise of man. The ascent of man is accepted 
in the colleges: why not in the theological seminaries? It 
is received by every body of laymen: why not of church- 
men? Yet this very reversal of doctrine traces man not 
only back structurally through preceding forms of life, but 
back intelligently to the Causal Principle of the universe. 
Our heredity is not only from the ancestral animal, but also, 
and quite as really, from the Father “who worketh in us 
to will and to do his good pleasure.” We are by evolution 
as truly the children of God as we are by any theory of 
creation, by a power outside of creation. 

But to dispose of the fall destroys our interest in Adam 
almost altogether. He may be any one in the chain of 
causations. He may be a harmless and innocent being or 
a naked savage, as the Bible portrays him. It concerns us 
as little as our wild ancestors in Jutland and Saxony. We 
no longer have to believe that our safety, our characters, 
our eternities, were wrapt up, or made to depend upon, the 
right or wrong doing of any such being, anywhere or at 
any time. Our Eden ancestor may have some itterest for 
us as students, but not as one in whose vulgarities or 
eccentricities we have any essential share. In other words, 
we are in no danger of eternal damnation by proxy. The 
dear theories of examining boards of theologians break all 
in pieces at this point. Our salvation in Jesus is notja 
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scheme of God to save a few from the wreckage of a crea- 
tive plan; but it is the result, the very natural result, of a 
choice of right-doing in preference to wrong-choosing. Each 
man stands for himself before God,— the God of his con- 
science, the God of nature, the eternal right. If there is a 
fall, it is when a man refuses to obey the law of moral life, 
which is written on the tablets of his own soul,— only to be 
magnified as he comes into relations with his neighbor and 
his God. We can imagine such a conference fn the future. 
The inquiry changes from a probing after historical belief 
in incidents that occurred in an unknown antiquity back 
of authentic history to questions that probe severely into 
the nature of the candidate, into his intellectual adapiations, 
and into his moral purposing. 

“Dear brothers,” we hear them say, “we do not care 
whether you believe anything at all about Adam: we had 


much rather that you would believe in Ben Adhem; but, 


above all, believe in Jesus,— not about him, but in him.” We 
are all in love with Jesus as the one that most beautifully 
expresses to us the divine life. We hold him to bea brother, 
so helpful that we wish all the world to know about him. 
We hold that what the world needs is high ideals and noble 
companionship. This is just what we want you to believe 
in and to talk about. We do not care whether you have 
ever read the story of the creation and the Garden of Eden 
and the fall of man or not. You will not be worth a 
picayane more as a preacher if you have read it. Bat, if 
your intellectual condition is such that you will give absolute 
credit to stories of the sort, we shall doubt your fitness to 
take hold of the intellectual and moral problems of the day, 
and solve them for the immediate good of busy men and 
women. On the whole, if you are credulous and super- 
stitious, we do not care to indorse you. If you can find any 
company of people that cares to hear you talk about Adam 


as created from nothing and Eve as created from a rib of _ 


Adam, and all that sort of story-telling, you must go ahead 
on your own hook. It would not become the exponent of a 
great organized body of Christians, in the twentieth century, 
to recommend you as specifically prepared to attend to their 
moral development and intellectual outlook. What we want 
of our candidates for ministering is that they shall be born 
again to higher purposing. “Marvel not that I say unto 
you, Ye must be born again.” That is what is most needed, 
—young men born over again from selfishness, not to 
legends and rubbish, but to the parables of Jesus and a 
readiness to work to lift the weak and the erring. We want 
you to be devout men; that is, devoted not to the notions of 
antiquity or medizvalism, but to the highest principles of 
the twentieth century. We want ministers who will exercise 
a powerful influence to stay the drift to social corruption 
and political iniquity and to all sorts of humbug. We shall 


have very little confidence in a stream that starts with Adam _ 


as the fountain-head. The problem is: Have you come here 
with your souls charged with the desire of going about doing 
good? Do you long to help the suffering so much that you 
will sacrifice your own selfishness? Will you teach the laws 
of a wholesome soul and of a true, strong life? 

When our examining boards, of all sorts of sects and 
churches, can agree upon some such method of selection, we 
believe that we shall send out into the world a continuous 
body of young men who will do the work of the apostles of 
Jesus himself. We have never yet heard of any license 
compared to that which was granted by Jesus himself on the 
shores of Galilee. It was simply this, “Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? ”— probably refer- 
ring to the fishes which Peter had caught. And, when Peter 
three times asserted his devotion, Jesus answered, “ Feed 
my Sheep.”” What more do we want of the candidate for 
the ministry? What less can we accept? We need shep 
herds of souls. 


Curvron, N.Y, 
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Emerson as a Missionary. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 

An interesting incident in Emerson's life has been over- 
looked by his biographers. In Mr. Cabot’s memoir the only 
mention of it is in a letter written from Cambridge, Aug. 31, 
1$27, to his brother Wiliam. “I am going to preach at 
Northampton for Mr. Halla few weeks. His church is a 
small one; and I shall be able to preach all day, I suppose, 
without inconvenience.” 

This account can be supplemented from the records of the 
American Unitarian Association, and from its book of cor- 
respondence. The records of the Executive Committee of 
that organization, under date of Joly 25, rie es contain this 
entry: “Voted, that Mr. Ralph W. Emerson be employed 
for three months as a missionary in the western part of the 
State under the direction of the Franklin Association [of 
ministers], at an expense not exceeding ten dollars per week, 
and that a letter be addressed to that association communi- 
cating this vote.” 

Emerson had been “approbated” to preach a year before, 
but he was in feeble health. The previous winter he had 
been to Florida and other parts of the South to escape our 
harsh climate and the tendency to pulmonary weakness he 
had inherited. He dared only once on Sunday dur- 
ing this year, and his letters indicate his fears of the future 
with reference to his health. He wished to husband his 
strength as much as possible, secure time for study, and 
avoid all inciting causes of consumption. These reasons 
will doubtless explain the letter he sent to Rev. Ezra S, Gan- 
nett, the secretary of the Unitarian Association and the col- 
league of Dr. Channing in the Federal Street Church, now 
that in Arlington Street. 


“SuNDAY EVENING, 29 July. 


“Dear Sir—I received last evening the note containing 
the vote of the Association, and have to express my obliga- 
tions to the Society for the kindness manifested in the ap- 
pointment. But I believe I [had] better consult my health 
by remaining in the country, and by preaching only half- 
days in Boston. I shall not therefore accept the appoint- 
ment. I designed to have called upon you to-morrow, not 
knowing of your absence, and promise myself that pleasure 
the next time I am in town. 

“With great regard, your friend and servant, 
«“R. Watpo Eaerson.” 

This invitation to act as a missionary in Hampshire and 
Franklin Counties did not attract Emerson in the then condi- 
tion of his health. It was arranged, however, that he should 


go into that part of the State and occupy the pulpits of some 


of the settled pastors, in order that they might carry on such 
work. Accordingly, the records of the Unitarian A 
tion, under date of September ro, contain this entry: “The 
secretary reported that Mr. Emerson had gone to Northamp- 
ton to supply Mr. Hall’s place while he should be absent on 
a missionary tour.” Emerson spent the months of Septem- 
ber and October in the region indicated. His letter to Mr. 
Gannett reporting his work is of interest because it gives his 
impressions, and because it contains some expressions in- 
dicative of that remarkable gift of statement for which he 
came to be known. 
“ NORTHAMPTON, 9 Oct., 1827. 

“ My dear Sir—I 
earlier notice of my doings than this; but, as it has not been 
in my power to say much, I have said nothing. Mr. Hall is 


preparing an account of his own missions, but thinks it not 
worth while to send it to you till it is completed. 


“-The Sabbath after my arrival I preached here. Thesec- 
ond, for the: conveniencejof the Greenfield people, an ex- 
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when I left you to send some 


_ from 1701 to 1707. 
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change was made, and I went to Deerfield, and Dr. Willard 
‘went to Colrain. There were some unfavorable circum- 
stances which operated to diminish the audience, but they 
were glad to see and hear him. The fourth Sabbath (which 


followed the meeting of the Franklin Association) I preached 


at Greenfield, and Mr. Bailey went to Colrain. I enclose his 
journal, ‘The fifth Sabbath at Deerfield, and Dr. Willard at 
Adams in Berkshire. I have not seen him since his return. 

*T have told the Franklin Association I would remain here 
till November. and in consequence have been thus put to and 
fro, but expect to preach the three coming Sundays in 
Northampton. I have offered my services to preach lect- 
ures in the week, but circumstances have made it inex- 
pedient in towns where it was proposed. The clergymen 
are very glad to see me, having feared that the mission was 
indefinitely postponed. They find the better sort of people 
in most of the towns inquisitive and favorably disposed to 
views of liberal Christianity. 

“Tt is a singular fact, of which I hear frequent mention 
made, that in election Unitarians are almost universally pre- 
ferred when the suffrage is by ballot, and rejected when 
given by hand ballot. In Franklin Cotnty it is thought 
there is a majority of Unitarians. 

*“T have been much disappointed in being obliged to lead 
a vagrant life, as you know I came hither with different ex- 
pectations, and hoped for leisure and retirement for study, 
which I needed much. But it would not do for a missionary 
to be stiff-necked, and so I have been a shuttle. 

“T have promised to go to New Bedford the first three 
Sundays of November. With great regard, 

“Your friend and servant, 
* R. WaLpo EMERSON.” 


In ‘Recollections of my Mother” (Mrs, Anne Jean 
Lyman) there is an account of this visit of Emerson to 
Northampton: ‘“ During this autumn my mother heard that 
Mrs. Hall was expecting one of the preachers to stay at her 
house for a fortnight,” says the author, Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley. “She did not even know the name of the expected 
guest, but she knew Mrs. Hall was not well. So she sent her 
word that, when the preacher came, she would like to have 
him transferred to her house. 
Emerson, then a young man, who took up his abode for a 
fortnight under her friendly roof. I have no power to con- 
vey in words the impression she used to give me of this 
visit, or its effect on her appreciative mind. To her sister 
she mirthfully quoted an expression sometimes used by her 
orthodox neighbors about certain students at Amherst, and 
wrote: “O Sally! I thought to entertain ‘a pious indi- 
gent,’ ‘but, lo! an angel unawares.’’”’ This visit led to a 
lifetime friendship. 

It may be added that the American Unitarian Association 
had been organized in May, 1825, and at the time indicated 
was diligently inquiring into the religious status of New 
England. It sent out a number of young men to preach 
and to gather information as to the liberal prospects in 
religion. Emerson not feeling physically equal to the task 
assigned him, the arrangement was made that others should 
do the work he could not venture upon. Rev. Edward 
Brooks Hall was then the Unitarian minister in Northamp- 
ton, where he was settled from 1826 to1829. After spend- 
ing a year in Cincinnati, he went to Providence, where he 
had a most successful ministry until his death in 1866. 
The minister at Deerfield was Dr. Samuel Willard, a de- 
scendant of the Samuel Willard who was the minister of 
the Old South Church and president of Harvard College 
He was settled in Deerfield from 1807 to 
1829, and was one of the pioneers of Unitarianism in that 
region. Afterward he conducted a school in Hingham, but 
he died at Deerfield in 1859. An interesting biography of 
him has recently been published. 
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At this time Unitarianism was growing rapidly in the 
western part of the State, but was largely unorganized. 
The report of Mr. Hall to the Unitarian Association in- — 
dicated that there was much liberal opinion everywhere, 
and that the old religious teachings were rejected by the most - 
intelligent persons. He preached in about fifty towns and 
villages, and his report gives a curious record of the state 
of religious opinion at that period. One indication of the 
interest in theological questions is found in the fact that at 
this time the O/d Hampshire Post was published in North- 
ampton as a distinctly Unitarian paper. It had a good 
patronage, and failed only because it Was not conducted with 
enterprise. The editor was Jonathan A. Saxton, father of 
Gen. Rufus Saxton, a member of Brook Farm and a con- 
tributor to Zhe Dial. 

The foregoing letter presents Emerson in a new rdle. 
There was not much of the missionary in him, even at this 
early period. He was interested in what made for progress 
and in what enlarged the sphere of religious thought. That 
he accepted Unitarianism is evident enough, but that he 
would have had any success as a propagandist is not to be 
supposed. 


The Tide of Faith. 


So faith is strong 

Only when we are strong, shrinks when we shrink. 
It comes when music stirs us, and the chords, 
Moving on some grand climax, shake our souls 
With influx new that makes new energies. 

It comes in swellings of the heart and tears 
That rise at noble and at gentle deeds. 

It comes in moments of heroic love, 
Unjealous joy in joy not made for us; 

In conscious triumph of the good within, 
Making us worship goodness that rebukes. 


Even our failures are a prophecy, 
Even our yearnings and our bitter tears 
After that fair and true we cannot grasp. 
Presentiment of better things on earth 
Sweeps in with every force that stirs our souls 
To admiration, self-renouncing love. 
— George Eliot. 


The Country Church and Country Town. 


BY REV. SAMUEL C. BEANE, D.D. 


The problem of the country town and country church has 
recently been revived in the report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Unitarian Association. The re- 
port assumes that our religious societies in agricultural dis- 
tricts, owing to emigration and other social changes, are in a 
peculiarly unfortunate condition, and that they need just 
now the exceptionally anxious attention of our great mis- 
sionary organization. Although my name is signed to the 
report, approving, as I did, most of its contents, and al- 
though it may seem bold in me to doubt the assumption to 
which I have alluded, and which has been that of a hun- 
dred correspondents in papers secular and religious during 
the last ten years, 1 am nevertheless compelled to utter a 
demurrer. From intimate acquaintance with a considerable 
number and variety of Unitarian churches in larger and in 
smaller communities and a careful study of the ruling con- 
ditions, as well as from the use of a few pertinent statistics, 
I am convinced that, as a rule, the average country church 
of this part of the republic, in spite of adverse social ten- 
dencies, shows more endurance, a more even and persistent 
prosperity, and quite as cheerful promise for years to come 
as does the average city church. 

As one test, I have compared the list of churches in our 
Year Book of 1867 with that of 1901. I have divided our 
churches in the United States of the earlier date into two 
classes,— those which then existed in places of five thousand 
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people or more and those whose location was in towns and 
villages of less than that population. My count and di- 
vision may not be strictly accurate, but they closely approx- 


imate to the real facts. Of the first class there were in ~ 


1867, as nearly as I can reckon, 170 churches, and in 
the latter, 131. Of those in the larger places twenty-eight 
had at the latter date gone out of existence, and twelve 
of those in the smaller places. This would seem to mean 
that the enduring stability of the country church, as com- 
pared with that of the church of the more populous local- 
ity, has, during the last twenty-four years, been greater in 
about the ratio of eleven to six. 

If it is replied that in the large cities the suspension of 
a church means the establishment of another in a more 
favorable city locality or in a suburb, the instance of Bos- 
ton, the centre of our Israel, hardly bears out that assertion ; 
for, if I count aright, there are to-day within twelve miles of 
the Massachusetts State House less churches of our name 
than there were in 1867. 

Meanwhile glance at the three rural States of Northern New 
England. In Maine we have to-day eight more churches 
than in 1867, in New Hampshire nine more, in Vermont 
four more. Meanwhile Maine has lost, of those then exist- 
ing, two churches in the country and two in the city. New 
Hampshire has lost two country churches, and Vermont has 
lost none. In the Northern New England States we have 
a net gain during that period of twenty-one churches in 
twenty-four years, or nearly one for every year. In 1go1 the 
city and large-town churches of those States were, in pro- 
portion to their number, receiving more mission help than 
were the country churches. 

The Year Book will convince the careful reader that, in 
spite of all decays and social discouragements, a new country 
church in the North-eastern States is quite as likely to attain 
to self-support in a reasonable time as its city sister. 

I am convinced that the state of our rural towns is much 
less forlorn than it is usually represented to be by the writers 
of newspaper and magazine articles, nearly all of whom have 
made hasty visits for the purpose of “ writing up the place” 
professionally or for a few weeks of summer vacation. Di- 
minished population is by no means a proof of decay of 
social, intellectual, or even financial thrift. Often the estate 
and the opportunity of the emigrant fall into the hands of a 
permanently rooted resident at small cost and with great 
advantage to the purchaser. There results to him, in many 
cases, the marketing of an old forest and the corresponding 
increase of his bank account, with the beginning of a new 
forest or the addition of so much coveted land for tillage or 
grazing. If the valuation of rural estates has grown less by 
the assessors’ figures, often the difference, and more than 
the difference, is found in the augmented investments in 
other ways. 

Oa a recent year, aided by the treasurer of one of our 
New England agricultural States whose rural population is 
slowly decreasing, I compared the savings-bank deposits of 
some twenty average towns of less than two thousand people 
with the deposits from the same towns twenty and fifty years 
earlier, and found that by this sure index the amount of 
“ready money” at the command of the farmers of these 
localities had in nearly every instance increased. The same 
official nowinforms me that in his judgment, based on the 
facts and figures that yearly pass under his eye, the current 
has not changed. 

A New Hampshire farmer in one of the poorer agricultural 
towns of the State writes me that life there is far less labo- 
rious and better supported than a half-century ago, that im- 
proved methods diminish the labor and increase the 
harvests, that more profitable crops are planted and more 
valuable cattle raised, that the buyer comes to the door 
without the trouble or cost of marketing, and that with the 
industrious and temperate men of the town ready financial 
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means are more abundant than ever before. This is one of 
many letters of the same purport, and harmonizes with the 
testimony of a large majority of the people of such localities 
with whom I have conversed. 

The social and intellectual conditions, with rare excep- 
tions, have within the last two decades improved beyond 
measure. Almost every town, however small, has now a 
free public library. The farmers” grange, the town improve- 
ment society, the magazine clubs, the reading circles, the 
best daily newspapers promptly delivered and in an increas- 
ing area, the mail daily brought to every door, together with 
the easier and less expensive means of travel which have 
reached many hitherto retired neighborhoods, are kindling 
new mental life and quickening afresh the social instincts of 
the people. 

So far as my examination has gone, the country churches 
that are favorably situated with reference to the change of 
thoroughfares and town centres are usually as well maintained 
as formerly, though, as in the cities, church attendance may 
not be as great, and in most cases the minister’s salary is 
larger than in the last generation. Where the population 
grows less, there is not infrequently a consolidation of two 
or more religious societies by mutual concession and liberal- 
ity, which ought to have occurred a long time ago, and which 
is of itself a civilizing and Christianizing influence. 

Of course there are unfortunate towns, as there are un- 
prosperous cities, perhaps more of the former than of the 
latter. City and town generally are experiencing a change 
of character by the new elements that come and the old 
that depart. But the New England blood which was in the 
veins of the founders of our Congregational churches exists 
to-day far more abundantly in the farming towns than, in the 


big villages and manufacturing and commercial centres. ~ 


In these quiet places must be our hope still for the contin- 
uation and perpetuity of the best institutions the fathers 
established. The ancient industrial democracy of New 
England, the town meeting, the local district school, the 
church, and the neighborly life, of all which it is so delight- 
ful for us to read in our New England histories, are most 
unperverted, most true to the genius of their birth, most 
truly and faithfully in accord with the principles that have 
made these States a light and a glory in the eyes of the 
world, in the small towns where the population is still 
largely homogeneous, and the complex and complicating 
influences of city life have wrought no revolution of charac- 
ter. I agree heartily with what several thoughtful Unita- 
rians have said to me of late, that it is not in the old farming 
communities of these North-eastern States, where our liberal 
faith had such pervasive power in early days, but in the 
manufacturing cities that our churches are in greatest peril, 
and that the most difficult problem given us as a denomina- 
tion to handle is that of the preservation and prosperity of 
our liberal Congregational societies in communities whose 
quality and spirit are perpetually changing from foreign 
immigration, and where not only the predominance of 
numbers, but the positions of chief command and influence, 
are being steadily assumed by people not of Puritan blood 
or Congregational, or even Protestant, traditions. 

Let me not omit to name one strong conservative influ- 


“ence which is of late being felt by the churches in common 


with the other excellent institutions of our old towns, and 
which promises to become more effective as the years go on. 
I mean the custom of ‘‘Home Week,” which draws to the 
native spot the scattered children from every quarter, and 
which is already causing many of them to renew their rela- 
tions to their birthplace and to establish there at least a 
summer residence. Already we hear of increasing gifts 
from such sources to country churches, libraries, and 
schools, and of these returning wanderers resuming their 
seats in the old meeting-house and adding their names to 
the subscription list. 
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It is also becoming a common thing for wealthy men in 
cities to remember in their wills the churches of their 
nativity, and this habit can be encouraged and largely 
increased. Under wise local management and with the 
co-operation of our local conferences and other. missionary 
bodies, should we not be justified in expecting, from, such 
sources as I have named, the long endurance and reasonable 
thrift of most of our country churches? 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


Provincialism.* 


BY JOSIAH ROYCE, 


I have now reviewed three types of evils against which I 
think it is the office of provincialism to contend. I should 
_ say to-day that our national unities have grown so vast, our 
forces of social consolidation have become so paramount, the 
resulting problems, conflicts, evils, have been so intensified 
that we must flee in the pursuit of the ideal to a new realm. 
Only this realm is, to my mind, so long as we are speaking 
of social problems, a realm of real life. It is the realm of 
the province. There must we flee from the stress of the 
now too vast and problematic life of the nation as a whole. 
There we must flee, I mean not in the sense of a cowardly 
and permanent retirement, but in the sense of a search for 
renewed strength for a social inspiration, for the salvation of 
the individual from the overwhelming forces of consolidation, 
Freedom, I should say, dwells now in the small social group, 
and has its securest home in the provincial life. 

But you may ask, In what way do I conceive that the wise 
provincialism of which I speak ought to undertake and carry 
on its task? How is it to meet the evils of which I have 
been speaking? In what way is its influence to be exerted 
against them? And how can the province cultivate its self- 
consciousness without tending to fall back again into the 
ancient narrowness from which small communities were so 
long struggling to escape? How can we keep broad human- 
ity and yet cultivate provincialism ? 

I answer, of course, in general terms, that the problem of 
the wholesome provincial consciousness is closely allied to 
the problem of any individual form of activity. An individ- 
ual tends to become narrow when he is what we call self- 
centred. But, on the other hand, a wide philanthropy that 
is not founded upon a personal loyalty of the individual to his 
own family and to his own personal duties is notoriously a 
worthless abstraction. Precisely so, the province will not 
serve the nation best by forgetting itself, but by emphasizing 
loyally its own duty to the nation, and therefore its right to 
attain and to cultivate its own unique wisdom. 

First, then, a wholesome provincialism is found upon the 
thought that, while local pride is indeed a praiseworthy ac- 
companiment of every form of social activity, our province, 
like our own individuality, ought to be to all of us rather an 
ideal than a mere boast. And here, as I think, is a matter 
which is too often forgotten. ‘ Everything valuable is, in our 
present human life, known to us as an ideal before it be- 
comes ar attainment, and, in view of our human imperfec- 
tions, remains to the end of our short lives much more a 
hope and an inspiration than it becomes a present achieve- 
ment. Just because the true issues of human life are brought 
to a finish not in time, but in eternity, it is necessary that in 
our temporal existence what is most worthy should appear 
to us as an ideal, as an Ought, than as something that is 
already in our hands. ‘The better aspect of our provincial 
consciousness is always its longing for the improvement of 
the community. 

In the second place, a wise provincialism remembers 
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that it is one thing to seek to make ideal values in some 
unique sense our own, and it is quite another thing to be- 
lieve that, if they are our own, other people cannot possess 
such ideal values in their own equally unique fashion, A 
realm of genuinely spiritual individuality is one where each 
individual has his own unique significance, so that none could 
take another’s place. But for just that very reason all the 
unique individuals of the truly spiritual order stand in rela- 
tion to the same universal life, to the same divine whole, in 
relation to which they win their individuality. Hence all 
the individuals of the true spiritual order have ideal goods in 
common, as the very means whereby they can win each his 
individual place with reference to the possession and the 
employment of these common goods. Well, it is with 
proyinces as with individuals. The way to win indepen- 
dence is by learning freely from abroad, but by then insist- 

ing upon our own interpretation of the common good. 

A generation ago the Japanese seemed, to most European 
observers, to be entering upon a career of total self-sur- 
render. They seemed to be adopting without stint Euro- 
pean customs and ideals. They seemed to be abandoning 
their own national independence of spirit. Yet those of us 
who have watched them since or who have become ac- 
quainted with representative Japanese students know how 
utterly superficial and illusory that old impression of ours 
was regarding the dependence, or the extreme imitativeness, 
or the helpless docility of the modern Japanese man. He 
has now taught us quite another lesson. With a curious 
and on the whole not unjustified spiritual wiliness, he has 
learned indeed our lesson; but he has given it his own in- 
terpretation. You always feel, in intercourse with a Japan- 
ese, how unconquerable the spirit of his nation is, how 
inaccessible the recesses of this spirit have remained after 
all these years of free intercourse with Europeans. In your 
presence the Japanese always remains the courteous and 
respectful learner, so long as he has reason to think that 
you have anything to teach him. But he remains as abso- 
lutely his own master with regard to the interpretation, the 
use, the possession of all spiritual gifts, as if he were the 
master and you the learner. 

And, therefore, thirdly, I say, in developing your provin- 
cial spirit, be quite willing to encourage your young men to 
have relations with other communities. But, on the other 
hand, encourage them also to make use of what they thus 
acquire for the furtherance of the life of their own com- 
munity. Let them win aid from abroad; but let them also 
have, so far as possible, an opportunity to use this which 
they acquire in service at home. We want more of the 
determination to find, if possible, a place for our youth in 
their own communities. 

Finally, let the province more and more seek its own 
adornment. Here I speak of a matter that in all our 
American communities has been, until recently, far too much 
neglected. Local pride ought above all to centre, so far 
as its material objects are concerned, about the determina- 
tion to give the surroundings of the community nobility, 
dignity, beauty. 

I conclude, then, by urging upon you the fact that the 
modern nation needs to-day, as never before, the high’ de- 
velopment of the life of its individual provinces. Provincial- 
ism, and only provincialism, can assimilate our foreigners, 
can neutralize the evils of too great industrial consolidation, 
can nourish the needed independence with which to resist 
the influence of the modern forms of the mob-spirit, and 
can give back to the nation what the nation is in danger of 
losing,— its conscience, its spiritual dignity, its organic life. 
Let your province, then, be your first social ideal. Cultivate 
its young men, and keep them near you. Foster provincial 
independence. Adorn your surroundings with the beauty 
of art. Serve faithfully your community, that the nation 
may be saved. 
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Peace and War.* 


BY REY. SILAS FARRINGTON. 


Neither shall they learn war any more.— Isa. ii. 4. 


It is twenty-six hundred years since this sublime glimpse 
into the future opens before the prophet’s vision. Twenty- 
six hundred years,—a long vista measured by human his- 
tory, a short interlude set against the immeasurable ages of 
the slow evolution of our race! As we read it to-day, and 
try to picture the world in which this prophet lived, it looks 
so full of turmoil, so harassed, such a prey to ambition and 
passion, that we can only wonder how such an insight into 
the possibilities of the future should have come to him, how 
he could have forecast a time when monarchs would drop 
the insensate ambition for aggrandizement, when the strong 
would cease to regard the weak as their lawful prey, when 
the rivalries of race or of territory would no longer inflame 
men’s passions, when the excitements and horrors of war 
would no more stir their blood or fever their wills, when 
men should cease to think of war as a pastime or as an 
honor or even as a necessity, but when they should abso- 
lutely put it away as obsolete, to be put out of their plans 
and thoughts, not even contemplated as an alternative, 
when it should neither be contrived nor threatened nor pre- 
pared for, when nobody should be trained for it, nobody 
consider it his profession or his occupation, when no one 
should ‘‘learn war any more.” 

I say, when we try to realize what such an outlook into 
the future means, we must simply marvel at its audacity, at 
the daring which could venture to hope so much. To dare 
look forward to a day when men would be so transformed 
that they would no longer respond to the primal instincts 
of revenge, the lust of power, the pride of self-assertion, 
when the standards of judgment would be altogether re- 
versed and they would recoil from what yesterday they ap- 
plauded and applaud what yesterday they derided, when they 
would place honor and glory at precisely the opposite pole 
from what they were then doing and draw motives from de- 
sires and feelings at present almost unknown,— to conceive 
these things did indeed stamp a man as a prophet, does so 
stamp him. This power to look facts in the face and not 
be overawed by them, to reply to the often repeated, ‘‘ You see 
these things always have been, and they are still, and you 
can’t get rid of them: human nature is like that;” to re 
ply to this with : “ Human nature is not always going to be 
like that. The past, and the present, too, are slowly, im- 
perceptibly, passing over into a different future,”— yes, this 
power to look through facts into principles and tendencies, 
to catch a glimpse of the great cycle in which our little 
cycles are carried along, even while they seem to turn round 
some fixed point of space, belongs to great souls, and to 
them only. 

, Ages move on. Changes sweep away the material land- 
marks of theirday. There is a complete rearrangement of 
the world they lived in. Generation after generation passes ; 
and their vision is still far, far, i in advance of man’s actual 
attainment. Men of shorter vision say: “They were mis- 
taken. They took dreams for realities. What they fore- 
Saw is never coming to pass.” But to others their bold 
words of hope are the beacons which mark the direction of 
the future at which they kindled the fires of their own hope 
and courage and perseverance. The land of promise is 
seen afar through the drifting cloud by these also, and 
they know it to be no illusion. 


* Preached at the Thanksgiving for Peace. 
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‘They shall learn war no more.” I don’t know if it be by 
accident that this phrase is thus ey but it is very signifi- 
cant to me. War was once, you know, a sort of natural 
element to men. It was instinctive. Men fought to re- 
venge themselves, fought for their wives, fought for any- 
thing they wanted that was in any one else’s possession. It 
seemed the most natural way of getting it. No one felt the 
need of either excusing or justifying it. It was natural. 
Nor was there any need of studying war as a science or as 
an art. It was all too rudimentary. 

By and by arrives the stage when, though held to be 
necessary, war has ceased to be the habit, the native 
element it once was. It has to be “learned.” It is sap- 
posed to be indispensable still; but now it comes at inter- 
vals, and interrupts periods of peace. Now also the hab- 
its and methods of war have to be acquired: men have to be 
trained and drilled into them. Also, war has to be justi- 
fied, or, at least, apologized for. This, indeed, does not yet 
involve any great strain upon men, because conscience and’ 
reason are still so imperfect and act so intermittently. The 
so-called civilized world is now in this stage. The element 
of reason has entered into our relations to some degree; 
easily overborne, it is true; easily silenced. The habits of 
peace, some sense of co-operation, some abatement of 
race feuds, some habit of referring contentions and dis- 
putes to law rather than to violence, are here. They do enter 
into our life, and they have come to stay. They are, how- 
ever, comparatively new-comers: they are not yet firmly 
established. It is easy to upset them. But, slowly, they are 
generating a new set of instincts, a different way of judg- 
ing, another type of human being. And if we see that 
these are not yet authoritative over the mass of men, if we 
feel at times how incompletely we ourselves are penetrated 
by them, and how easy it is to fall back, still we feel that this 
is the side of us that is to grow, and to take the lead. 

And some time, some time,—I know not how many mil- 
leniums it may take,— but some time we shall emerge from 
this stage. We shall not learn war any more. We shall 
cease to hold on to those instincts and habits which prompt 
us to war. We shall cease to cultivate the spirit of war. 
We shall cease to provide the material for war. The very 
idea of war will be too antiquated, too much an offence. 
We shall cease to think of it as possible to civilized men. 
We should be humiliated by recourse to it. It would look 
to us the horror that it is. 

I do not know by what devious windings or doublings 
back we shall reach that stage. I do not know what re- 
vertings to ancient tendencies may delay our arrival. The 
path of mankind has always been slow and hardly seen by 
itself. There are possibilities of rebarbarization even at 
the point which seems the most advanced. But beyond all | 
lies this goal; and it is for us to fix heart and eye and 
mind on it, and work for it in faith and hope. 

How gladly even now does the rebound come from the 
tension and strain of war! Yes, it is hard for us, even now, 
to keep up the persuasion that there are certain fellow-men 
somewhere who are “enemies,” whose injury and destruction 
we must compass by every means in our power, whom we 
must teach ourselves to despise and hate, of whom we must 
believe all manner of evil, against whom we must summon 
all our aversions and all our antipathies, and reverse for 
the time every moral precept we have been taught. We 
weary of trying to keep up that frame. Gladly, oh, how 
gladly, we come back to the sense that they are fellow-men, 
that they as well as we are children of our Father, that we 
may feel kindly, that we may respect, may understand, 
may sympathize, may be friends! Oh, how much more 
human, how much more natural, yes, how much pleas- 
anter, even to us in our imperfect development, is that way 
of feeling than the other! At the bottom of our pride, our 
determination, and our exultation there has always been the 
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tions of men could not be such as these. It is even now 
pleasanter to feel on good terms with each other than on 
bad terms. It is pleasanter to respect one another than to 
despise one another, It is pleasanter to be of service to 
each other than to injure each other. There is, even now, 
a strain and effort to us in reversing the natural kindly re- 
lations of men. We have to work ourselves up to it, to 
excuse it as ‘‘a necessity.’”’ I am sure there is a sweeter 
feeling to every one of us in reading of men of both sides 
in this late war sitting round the camp-fire joining in sing- 
ing of home-than in reading of their shooting one another 
in the trenches. I am sure it will give every one of us a 
sweeter joy to read of rebuilding houses than it did of 
looting and burning them. I am sure there is not one of 
us who did not feel the immense relief of last Sunday’s 
news, thankful and glad that this terrible business of war 
was over,— war which, when we realized ever so faintly the 


“miseries it was inflicting, the moral no less than the ma- 


terial havoc it was bringing, quenched the sunshine and 
took the joy out of our life, stifled even our prayers, 
threw doubt into our trust in God himself. 

For myself the shadow out of which we come is too heavy 
for anything but a solemn and quiet thankfulness that at 
length it is passing. Noisy demonstrations and self-admi- 
rations and adulations seem out of place (and most of all 
here). It is rather the time for serious self-questioning,— 
the time for efforts how we may repair the ravage wrought, 
and for gratitude that it is still in our power to do something 
toward repairing it. 

Oh, these precious, lucid intervals of peace, when we may 
all recover our balance of mind, and labor anew at setting 
up fresh barriers against passion and strife and violence, 
when good will gradually grasses over the chasms torn by 
hate, and brings together the jagged edges, and by and by 
slowly obliterates the memory of catastrophe! 

How simple, after all, is the path of peace! It is not at 
all the remote, complicated affair we represent it, impossi- 
ble of realization, We may advance in it just as men have 
done before us. Just by cherishing, by perpetuating kindly 
feelings, by being men of good will. What keeps peace be- 
tween me and my neighbor who lives in the next house? 
Why, a common feeling of respect for each other’s rights in 
our separate domain, a sense that we have no right to inter- 
fere with each other’s tastes or habits, a kindly disposition 
which assumes that he means to do right as well as myself, 
now and then an exchange of neighborly service. That is 
all; and between average people it is enough. Extend the 
morality of the neighbor! That is the whole secret. Al- 
ways and everywhere, I know, the corporate life — that is, the 
life of men in an organization, a business, or a political, or 
even an ecclesiastical organization — lags behind the best in- 
dividual life. Advance is nothing anywhere but the ex- 
tending our personal private morality into our public and 
associated life. It is simply a carrying out and a carrying 
on of familiar principles of justice and sentiments of good 
will. 

The great nations of Europe are at this moment relying, 
in their attitude toward each other, not on actual force, in- 
deed, but on the display of potential force. They are each 
trying to make themselves too dangerous to be touched. 
At least, that is what they assert. Each piles up armaments 
and accumulates armies to keep the peace, and because they 
desire peace. I think this partly true, though I believe all 
the same there is something behind better than this. We 
see that peace among them is for the moment kept, since, 
wisely, each shrinks from the calamities involved in war. 

There are in each nation some men who are actively try- 
ing to provide some other outlet than war by which the dif- 
ferences between nations may be settled, some tribunal, im- 
partial and effective, before which matters of public concern 
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uneasy sense of discord. The normal, the permanent rela- 
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may be brought and adjudicated, as now private ones often 
are. May their endeavors be fruitful ! 

But the true and solid basis for peace is always in our- 
selves,— in our reasonableness, in our disinterested love of the 
just and our desire for it even above our own advantage, 
in our power of sympathy, in our kindness. These are the 
qualities we want to train ourselves in. These are what we 
want to educate our children in. 

Oh, if we only spent half the patience and the skill in 
training our children to be just-minded, to respect other 
men and other nations, and to feel that they have exactly 
the same rights here as ourselves,'to rid them of the per- 
nicious habit of thinking that what is convenient to them- 
selves must be right and what is inconvenient wrong, to 
habitually think friendly thoughts and feel friendly feelings, 
not only to our own clan or tribe, but toward all: men, 
that we do in instilling mislike and pride and jealousies, 
if we only taught them the true patriotism of making their 
country loved,— not hated, not feared, but loved,—then, in- 
deed, ‘our peace would be as a river, even as the river of 
God which is full of water.” 

How simple these truths, these great truths, are! Yet 
let us never weary of reiterating them, of saying them over 
and over again to ourselves, in the face of ridicule or de- 
nial or opprobrium. We must come back to them, no matter 
how far we wander. All men must come back to them, or 
come up to them at length, just because they are truths, 
They are not the property of a few enthusiasts or faddists. 
In our sanest and happiest moods we all see them, we are 
all sure of them. We may test them every day of our lives 
in our own experience. Our common human nature testifies 
to them, and then most, when most human. 

O friends, that we might trust them always, lean on them, 
live by them, set our hearts on them, and so learn war no 
more. 

RICHMOND, LoNDON. 


Spiritual Life. 


If we keep our souls in patience, if we hold fast to our 
faith and hope and love, the soft streams of healing power 
will flow into us and through us. We shall receive and give 
out the infinite good.— Charles G. Ames. 
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Good would it be for men if, remembering that life is 
something more than toil and struggle, they would snatch 
an hour from their labors, and seek in the stillness of their 
souls that voice which only the humble can hear, that 
strength which only the meek can obtain.—/ames Drum- 
mond. 

a 


We all want to do some great thing,— to do what prophets, 
saints, heroes, and martyrs have done. But the small thing, 
the commonplace thing, the little trivial duty, the thing that 
has to be done out of everybody’s sight,— in the routine of 
business, home, or schoo],— that seems poor work to do for 
God. But it is what he wants us to do.— C. /. Perry. 


a 


From a real feeling of being face to face with that Pres- 
ence, what prayers could flow but prayers for the hallowing 
of his name,— the name being Father in Heaven, and the 
hallowing of it being absolute truthfulness in taking it on 
our lips and holy appropriation of all that it involves,— for 
the coming of the reign of his spirit in his children’s 
hearts, for the doing of his will by servants whose will is 
his, for a sense of the divine forgiveness?—/. H. Zhom, 
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At Bowdoin College. 


Business brought me for a brief stay to Bow- 
doin College, and I find myself in the midst of 
a notable jubilee. Bowdoin College is this 
week one hundred years old, and is making 
much of the happy anniversary. It is interest- 
ing to meet her older sons as they return to 
the scene of their youthful toils and hopes, 
some of them men of eminence whom we might 
well go far to see. Joshua L. Chamberlain is 
one of these, once for a considerable period a 
professor in the college, later a soldier in the 
Civil War, to which he went as a lieutenant 
colonel and from which he returned a major- 
general, four times elected governor of the 
State, twelve years president of the college,—a 
graceful ‘writer, a persuasive orator, a man of 
many-sided culture. For several years he has 
been out of the public eye, hidden in the Port- 
land custom-house. Here, however, he is, hair 
white and wrinkles deepening, but with clear eye 
and firm step, and interest in men and books 
and affairs still fresh and eager. Perhaps the 
anniversary has not the same significance to him 
as to some others; for he lives here in immedi- 
ate touch with the college, and its life is a day 
by day affair to him. Still, it is easy to beguile 
him into a reminiscent mood; and, while he 
talks, you forget that time is”passing. He was 
the friend and comrade of our Everett, whom 
he likes to speak of as Carroll. He regards 
Everett as one of the great men of the college, 
which has certainly been a prolific mother of 
greatmen. He pleasantly tells of Everett as a 
very young man sowing the seeds of Hegelian 
discord here. They found no very favorable 
soil in himself; and they met the pronounced 
disapproval of Prof. Upham, the philosophic 
mentor. It has been pleasant and stimulating 
to meet him, and my interviews with him will 
long be a bright spot in my memory. 

Gen. O. O. Howard is also here, and —let me 
brag a little—I have sat at meat withhim. He 
is of the class of 1850, the class with which our 
Everett graduated. He is certainly an old man 
now, and 


“What a weird, queer thing is an empty sleeve!” 


He, too, is in a reminiscent mood; and the col- 
lege is to him a beloved mother. With an old 
soldier beside him, however, even here he is 
willing to talk of battles ; and at the mention of 
Gettysburg, of which he was the real, if not the 
official hero, his eye kindles. But his class in 
the college,—he is as ready to talk of that as 
President Roosevelt of his regiment, and he 
looks back upon it with as evident a satisfac- 
tion. He has a soldier’s way of looking at 
things, a soldier’s way of speaking. His talk, 
however, is fluent and agreeable; and his smile 
is genial. He is most loyal to his Alma Mater, 
and she makes no effort to conceal her pride in 
him. And Chief Justice Fuller is here, taking 
his retrospect of forty-nine years since his grad- 
uation. A few years ago I saw him in Wash- 
ington, with his associate justices on the bench 
on either side of him, listening to a legal argu- 
ment. I paid no attention to the lawyer, but 
muchattention to him. He spoke not, moved 
not; but, when I turned away at last, it was with 
an assurance that it was a great man, not merely 
aman in agreat place, into whose face I had 
been looking. Meeting him here only revives 
and strengthens that impression. But here the 
severity of the judge is put by, and the heart 
of the man is in evidence. Evidently, it is a 
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home-coming to him; and the young man that 
was is clearly getting the better of the mature 
man that is. He is Bill here, with all manner 
of Joes gathering around him; and Thomas B. 
Reedis here. You will have read his oration 
before you read this. He has been so much 
before our eyes that it is not easy to think of 
him as old, yet it is forty-two years since his 
graduation. That he is a very vigorous man 
you know; of his peculiarities as an orator you 
have read enough; that he rose to the occasion 
I need not say. To the throng that greeted 
him, to the ovation that was given him, to the 
manifest pride that is felt in him, I simply bear 
witness. In political circles I hear it said that 
he is out of favor; but, as at Harvard, so at 
Bowdoin there are no politics. If not ap- 
proved in the Republican party, he is in good 
standing here as an alumnus. 

Such are a few of the more conspicuous ones 
whom one spots in the throng of scholars, 
clergymen, educators, men of affairs, that are 
gathered here. 

It is the fate of men to take on age as they 
advance in years. It is the happy privilege of 
colleges to grow younger as they grow older. 
Bowdoin at her centennial is a hundred years 
young. While these, her children, are dream- 
ing dreams, she, their mother, is seeing visions. 
Her youth is apparent even in mere outward 
appearance. Her dormitories may suggest age, 
though only by their architecture, certainly not 
by look of decay. The other buildings, how- 
ever, are all of modern date; and one is prophetic 
in its suggestion,—a library building under con- 
struction, the free gift of one of her sons. 
One who looks within, however, is still more 
impressed with the fact that years have only 
brought her richer experience and a clearer eye. 
Modern she is, down to date, in all essential 
features. In her work of instruction the elec- 
tive system has very largely taken the place of 
the fixed curriculum. Her aim is to fit men to 
meet the demands of modern life. While 
grateful for the memory of Parker Cleaveland, 
a science which he would have abhorred is en- 
thusiastically taught here; and the philosophy 
and ethics of Upham have no recognition. 
Even in theology the temper of the latter day is 
manifest. Of course, it is known that the 
college is, in a general meaning of the word, 
orthodox; yet creedal relations have next to 
nothing to do with appointments to its faculty. 
And last Sunday at the college church the 
pastor was on exchange with a Universalist 
minister,—a fact that seemed to impress no one 
but myself as in any sense remarkable; and, 
before I was done wondering, I was invited 
myself, Unitarian though I am, to take the 
pulpit next Sunday. I suppose this may mean 
no lack of theological vigor, no compromise of 
theological conviction, but an abandonment of 
theological antipathy. The faculty, too, are very 
noticeably in that period when men see visions 
rather than dream dreams, men of virile intel- 
lect and strenuous purpose, who, in the main, 
have not yet won distinction for the reason 
that they have not yet hadtime. To this state- 
ment one exception should be made. I have in 
mind President Hyde. Still a young man, his 
books have gained for him a wide recognition; 
and in high debates at old Harvard his voice is 
a familiar one. A man of solid intellect, of 
which he has quick command, a tireless worker, 
of executive capacity, a natural leader, a ready 
helper, his reputation as a college official is 
extending wide. Among the young men of the 
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college this fact is marked, and its natural 
sequence—his call to some larger institution— 
is freely discussed by them, They were sus- 
picious of Johns Hopkins a little while ago. 
They are suspicious of Harvard and what it 
may yet do. Of course, this witnesses the high 
esteem in which they hold him. 

Such is the condition of Bowdoin as she 
starts on her second century. There may be 
troubles before her, but it can hardly be denied 
that the auspices are in her favor. It cannot be 
doubted that a noble work and a wide influence 
are before her. Probably no other institution in 
the country in proportion to the number of 
students has educated a larger number of dis- 
tinguished men. Her Chamberlain and Howard 
and Fuller and Reed of to-day are only suc- 
cessors in a long line reaching back into the 
earlier years of her history. That Chamber- 
lains and Howards and Fullers and Reeds will 
continue to be of her progeny it may be im-_ 
possible to affirm, yet difficult to doubt. With 
a past so noble, there need be no anxiety as to 
her future. A. W. Jackson. 

Brunswick, Mez., June 25. 


Vacation at “Red-gate Farm.” 


BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 


“Do you go away for a vacation this sum- 
mer?” , 

I smiled at the impossibility of such a thing, 
and answered: “No, I shall take my vacation 
right here. You know I do not keep a servant, 
and who would care for my home and my 
husband? for he must stay and attend to the 
farm. Though he does not do the manual labor, 
his guiding hand is needed. What would be- 
come of the strawberries, the raspberries, and 
all the small fruit in the garden yonder that 
we have taken such pains to cultivate, and enjoy 
so much ?” 

It was a warm day in the late spring. My 
friend had driven out from the city to sit with 
me for an hour, and before returning sip a glass 
of milk with a tea biscuit. 

The apple-trees were in full bloom; and our 
little farm, as well as all the country about us, 
was looking beautiful. Every tree and shrub 
that could bloom was laden with pink and white 
blossoms. The air was laden with the most 
delicate of perfumes; and I wondered in my 
heart what better place one could find to spend 
a vacation than in this quiet, restful New 
Hampshire town, if they could but drop all 
their work and care. Our little town is full of 
people in the summer who have come many 
miles for just the pure air, the quiet which we 
enjoy the year round, and count the thousand- 
mile trip from Chicago as nothing compared to 
the rest it affords them. 

“It is all very well for a housekeeper to go 
on a vacation if she can: the change does her 
good, and she comes home fresher and more 
ambitious for a glimpse into the world; but I do 
not believe in shutting up the house and leav- 
ing the husband to care for himself or get his 
meals at a boarding-house and sleep in the de- 
serted home, while the wife and children go 
away for the season to the mountain or the 
seashore. 

“The overworked husband gets two weeks’ 
vacation, perhaps, after all his year of hard and 
constant labor. He has been earning the 
money to pay the bills that must surely come.” 

My friend fairly yawned behind her glass of 
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milk or rather her napkin, and I know I was 
harping on a hackneyed subject. She still 
looked doubtful upon the “no vacation” 
question. 

“We have some very happy times in our 
country home,—a real vacation after the fash- 
ion. Our farm is small: the tenement house 
across the field holds our hired man and his 
small family. He is constantly employed about 
the farm; while the wife assists me about my 
extra work, when needed. Our family consists 
of just my husband and myself, except the com- 
pany we often have through the warm season; 
two cows, from which to make butter and have 
plenty of cream to use; a horse kept to carry 
us about, a good faithful ‘Phyllis,’ ready to do 
some farm work, but liking best of all to go on 
picnicking excursions; hens to provide plenty 
of fresh eggs (and keep me busy chasing them 
out of the garden) ; a huge brown gobbler, who 

' struts about as though he owned the place; two 
fine cats; and all the birds that sing in the trees 
about us. 

“At the north-west side of the house we have 
a 14x 18 feet tent, with a canopy top of striped 
duck to shed the dew and rain. Under this 
friendly shade we have a table, old-fashioned 
high back chairs, a hammock, and cushions in 
abundance that are not too good to be used and 
piled upon the grass. Here we have our daily 
papers, our magazines and writing material, 
and just work basket enough to care for the 
weekly mending. I rise early during the sum- 
mer, gather what berries we are to want during 
the day, put fresh flowers in the vases through 
the house. When the milk comes in from the 
barn, I strain that into pans upon shelves in the 
cellar, cool and sweet with its cement floor, 
then skim the cream, and send the milk away to 
satisfy the noisy pigs beyond the barn. 

“I intend to do what cooking we are to need 
for the day before it comes hot, for I am anxious 
to get out under the tent as soon as I can. 

“Oh what a change between the kitchen and 
the cool, breezy tent! If there is a breath of air 
anywhere, it is to be found under the canopy and 
the four huge maple-trees in front of the house. 

“Oh, how our guests enjoy this retreat! They 
often call it a ‘haven of rest.’ In the twilight 
we gather currants from the heavy-laden bushes, 
for currant jelly, to be made on the morrow, or 
wander among the flowers and up into the vege- 
table garden, bringing back our supply of 
vegetables for the next day. They are so cool 
and fresh with the dew upon them. 

“Flow could we stay away from our garden and 
berries and plums? Those precious ‘abundance 
plums’ need picking every day as soon as they 
begin to ripen. No market fruit or vegetable 
could ever taste like those we raise here at Red- 
gate Farm. 

“When the heat is very intense,—and our 
guests are agreeable to the plan,—we dine under 
the tent. To be sure, we do not have as many 
extra dishes ; but the food tastes,oh,so good! I 
carry the things in a tray made for the purpose. It 
is but a step, and there are always some willing 
feet to help me. Cold meat, a salad with bread 
and butter and plenty of iced milk or tea, straw- 
berries and cream,—what need of more on a hot 
dayin June or July? 

“Our tea is often served in this spot,—I am sure 
to the envy of the passers-by. It is a favorite 
pastime to pack a small basket of food anda jar 
of milk and drive through the woods to the 
river’s bank, fasten the horse to a pine-tree, and, 
throwing ourselves upon the shaded bank, watch 
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the Contoocook River flowing gently onward, 
fanning our cheeks and making us forget care 
and think only of the peace about us. A can of 
water from ‘cold spring’ near by is added to 
our twilight supper, which, thanks to the ride 
and the fragrance of the young pines all about 
us, is soon eagerly eaten with a relish equal to 
a school-girl’s. 

‘When the day is unusually hot, we stay quietly 
under the tent, in our thin, easy dresses, until 
the sun goesdown. Then the horse is harnessed, 
and we go for a short ride. It is quite cool 
riding through the wooded road or beside the 
running brook. We forget all the heat and 
worry of the day, forget the duties of to-morrow. 
We simply enjoy the cool air and the woodsy 
smells, returning home freshened and thankful 
for the good night’s rest in store for us; thank- 
ful that we are not in stifling quarters at some 
hotel. 

“There are pleasures to be found upon a vaca- 
tion ; but, when one must remain at home through 
the hot weather, let us get all the pleasure we 
can out of it.” 


Literature. 


THE LITERTURE OF AMERICAN History: A 
Bibliographical Guide. Edited for the Ameri- 
can Library Association by J. N. Larned. Bos- 
ton: Published for the American Library Asso- 
ciation by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—This is in 
no sense a commercial enterprise. It is a pure 
labor of love, carried on at great labor and ex- 
pense by the chief promoter, Mr. George Iles, 
the general editor, Mr. J. N, Larned, and a large 
corps of accomplished editors, The aim of this 
comprehensive dictionary of American history 
is to put at the disposal of students everywhere 
the contents of all public libraries and other 
collections of books, so that the many seekers 
for knowledge who are now looking up the liter- 
ature of special subjects may go at once, under 
the guidance of competent authorities, to the 
books they need. More than four thousand 
works on American history have been catalogued 
and described under appropriate headings. The 
editors have done their work having in mind 
the many applicants for books at public libraries 
who for various reasons desire to look up the 
authorities and get access to the books which 
will most readily put them in possession of facts 
needed for sketches, essays, historical addresses, 
and many forms of research which now interest 
large numbers of men and women. Everybody 
knows that a library catalogue gives a beginner 
but little help. Some books are too old, some 
are too loosely put together,some are dishon- 
estly written, and many otbers, for various rea- 
sons, should never have been written at all. The 
editors of this guide have spared no pains; and 
Mr. Iles has not spared expense in the attempt 
to make this an honest, helpful guide to histori- 
cal investigation. The books are classified 
under subjects and periods, so that the student 
can go at once to the books he wants, whether 
he is looking up New England church history, the 
slavery contest, the Civil War, or westward ex- 
pansion. He can study chronologically, begin- 
ning with the Norsemen, early discovery, and the 
colonial period, or he can proceed in geographi- 
cal order from Maine to California. The pub- 
lishers have done the work full justice from the 
mechanical point of view. It is a large, hand- 
somely printed volume of nearly six hundred 
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ANALYTICAL PsycHotocy. By Lightner 
Witmer. Boston: Ginn &Co. $1.50.,—For the 
intelligent reader who is not a specialist, but 
who wishes to know something about the work 
of the modern psychologists, this book is well 
adapted. The author not only states the effect 
upon the mind of physical sensations as they 
are modified by co-ordinate perceptions, but 
also, by the use of many ingenious diagrams and 
combinations, he shows how composite sensa- 
tions may be analyzed, and how both the truth- 
telling of the senses and their illusions may be 
accounted for. “Psychology” is one of the mys- 
terious words which to the general public indi- 
cate something occult and semi-miraculous. 
To the expert investigator the word indicates a 
science as exact as any other, and the work 
done in the laboratories of Europe and America 
is of the greatest value to all students of the - 
human mind. The channels of communication 
between the inner consciousness and the outer 
world are being sounded and charted with great 
skill and accuracy. While this book is adapted 
to those who desire to take a systematic course 
in practical psychology, it is full of interest to 
the general reader, and is worth his attention, if 
only to show the innumerable tricks which the 
senses may play when one trusts them without 
applying the tests of careful observation and 
experiment. Of extreme interest also are the 
explanations of the illusions which have an 
esthetic effect, whether in art, in music, or in 
the ordinary perceptions of space. Why are 
some perceptions agreeable and others not so? 
Why are some combinations of color and tone 
harmonious and others discordant? Why are 
some sensations agreeable and others unpleas- 
ant? How do the nerves distinguish between 
sensations of heat, cold, or touch? Such ques- 
tions are fascinating the moment one gets a clew 
to a rational answer. For the answer to these 
and innumerable other questions we refer the 
curious reader to this attractive book. 


LAFITTE OF LOUISIANA. By Mary Deve- 
reux. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, $1.50.— 
The name of Jean Lafitte still lives in Louisiana, 
and the many legends associated with the 
strange career of this remarkable man make 
him an especially interesting character for the 
hero of an historical romance. A recent writer 
has said that his name used to be familiar to 
every boy of the Mississippi Valley, and adds 
that, “while Lafitte was to the Northern boy a 
pirate with a strain of sentimental romance and 
generous humanity, the pirate element faded 
out as one approached the South till he came 
to be looked on as a fine, romantic, knightly 
figure, a man who had just cause to resent the 
world’s treatment and in whom there was but 
a faint and accidental strain of the pirate.” It 
will be seen that Miss Devereux had a good 
basis of fact for her romance when it is remem- 
bered that Lafitte undoubtedly refused splendid 
offers from the British for his services, and that, 
after much bad treatment from Louisiana au- 
thorities, he yet offered his services again to 
Jackson, and that the successful issue of the 
battle of New Orleans was largely due to his 
bravery and the intrepid support of his follow- 
ers. Napoleon, who was certainly connected in 
some way with the history of Lafitte, is an 
interesting figure; and the lovely Island Rose, 
whose presence gives variety to the sterner side 
of the story, crowns at last the hero’s success 
with happiness. 
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A Foo.’s ERRAND. By one of the fools. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50. 
This new edition of Tourgee’s novel will come 
to a generation of young men and women to 
whom the events reported in this narrative will 
seem as far off and as improbable as feudalism 
or the events of our colonial history. When 
Judge Tourgee published the book anonymously, 
it was a political document, intensely interesting 
and exciting. It was received with a storm of 
denunciation and applause. Men took sides 
over it as they did in regard to John Brown 
or Uncle Tom’s Cabin or the abolition of 
slavery. Judge Tourgee lived in North Caro- 
lina for several years, and reported events as he 
saw them, although the interpretation he put 
upon them was vehemently rejected by those 
who were on the opposite side of the political 
questions which engaged his attention. It will 
be interesting to note the difference between the 
sensations of readers who come to the book 
without prepossession and those that it excited 
in the men and women who had lived through 
the Civil War, before it was written. 


THE Diary OF A GOOSE GIRL. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1—Mrs. Wiggin has nowhere better shown 
her versatility than in this latest book from 
her pen. It is a story of a young woman who, 
running away from a lover concerning whom 
she is “making up her mind,” passes a few 
weeks on an English chicken farm. In her pre- 
vious books, Mrs. Wiggin has made us familiar 
with places and people, beautiful places and 
delightful people always; but here she uses her 
talents to introduce us tothe barn-yard fowls of 
Old England, who in their way are quite as inter- 
esting, individual, and characteristic, as ‘Tim- 
othy,” “Patsey,” “Sara Crum,” or “Penelope” 
herself. Mrs. Wiggin has studied hens and geese 
as she has studied human nature; and she has 
not stinted her insight, humor, and imagination 
in describing them. The book is a delightful 
one for reading aloud, or for any other reading, 
for that matter. The illustrations are by Claud 
A. Shepperson, and add materially to the en- 
joyment of the volume. The cover, which is 
very attractive, is by Miss Mabel Heard. 


INFANT SALVATION. By M. J. Firey, D.D. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20.—The 
present Presbyterian interest in the subject of 
infant salvation has made it evident that Dr. 
Firey is right when he says, “There is no subject 
in theology which gives rise to more inquiry 
at the present time, decause of its unsettled state, 
than this one of infant salvation.” And yet so 
far away do such discussions seem that it gives 
one a start of surprise to realize in this twen- 
tieth century the necessity of a volume of over 
four hundred pages, written by a reverend 
doctor of divinity in the hope of persuading 
himself and others that little children are not 
necessarily damned forever if they die in baby- 
hood. It is good to read Dr. Firey’s conclusion 
that, “on account of the infant’s capacity for 
grace, God must have made some provision 
whereby it may become a subject of grace even 
without the means of grace.” The author gives 
the history of the various phases of doctrines 
bearing on this subject before developing his 
own thought that the passivity of the infant soul 
is sufficient ground for hope, at least. 


THE SEIGNEUR DE BEAuFoy. By Hamilton 
Drummond, Boston: L. C. Page& Co. $1.50. 
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In this veritable record the adventures of a 
very positive and aggressive knight are set 
down, and we Jearn how he had his own way 
to his own bitter disappoir tment and grief. The 
Seigneur Beaufoy had a bigh-handed way with 
men and women. He tooka stern pride in grim 
deeds of blood and violence such as filled the 
legends of his race. Although there is little 
happiness for any of the men and women who 
come into this tale, yet still there is much to 
arouse the interest of the reader in the various 
adventures through which men and women win 
their way to the fortunes which are appointed 
for them by their own natures and the conditions 
which make the mould for their lives. Warrior 
and priest, lover and lady, meet and part, and 
bring to each other pain and pleasure in ways 
which, they being what they are, seem to the 
reader inevitable. 


THE MATE OF THE GooD SHIP York; or, 
THE SHIP’s ADVENTURE. By W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—We 
know when the hero and the heroine sets out on 
different ships, one bound to Australia, the other 
to India, that somewhere in the wide waste of 
waters they will meet again; that they will be 
shipwrecked ; that they will be alone together 
upon some derelict vessel; that they will suffer 
incredible hardship and have astounding ad- 
ventures, through which the hero will pilot the 
lady with rare delicacy of feeling until their 
rescuers appear and the story closes with a com- 
fortable fortune attained and with matrimonial 
blessedness securely won. All this we foresaw; 
but, reading the record, we found that our im- 
agination had failed us. We had not foreseen 
one-half the adventures which were prepared for 
the happy and heroic couple whom we followed 
with pleasure from the beginning to the end of 
their eventful career. 


A REVOLUTION IN THE SCIENCE OF CosMOL- 
ocy. By George Campbell. Topeka, Kan.: 
Crane & Co.— The author of this well-written 
book takes a large contract when he proposes 
to revise and reconstruct the science of cos- 
mology. He has read with diligence the rec- 
ords of recent investigation, and from them 
draws conclusions far beyond the warrant of sci- 
ence. From the known he infers the unknown 
somewhat after the manner of the author of the 
Symmes theory. Although he does not think 
that theory is established, he is no better satis- 
fied with the ordinary descriptions of the con- 
stitution of the earth and its relations to the 
solar system. As an illustration of the kind of 
evidence upon which he relies for proof, may 
be cited the account of something like a shell 
that fell upon the earth near Rochester, N.Y., 
containing written characters. On evidence of 
this kind he bases his expectation that we may 
some day communicate with the planet Mars. 


ABNER DANIEL. By Will N. Harben. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—This new 
Southern story, or story of the New South, is 
marked by distinct originality; and its charac- 
ters seem to come very close to actual portrait- 
ure, 50 entirely are they part and outcome of 
local conditions. The heart of the novel is in 
the need of a railroad through a certain sec- 
tion and the difference it must make in the 
fortunes of the people in whom we become in- 
terested. The love-stories of the book are 
practically uncomplicated, but they give variety 
and human interest to a story that would other- 
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wise be mainly a picture of village happenings 
and a study of character. Uncle Abner’s dry 
wit and kindly heart and shrewd philosophy 
make him an interesting story-teller, despite the 
dialect; and Pole Baker deserves equal mention, 
partly for the share he takes in the final success 
of the railroad scheme and partly for his own 
sake. 


TALES OF Destiny. By Elizabeth G. Jor- 
dan. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
These stories form a vivid contrast to the cloister 
tales, but they are written with the same sympa- 
thetic humor. Here we have men and women 
of action, for the most part in close touch with 
the eager restlessness of city life or even mak- 
ing a part of it. In the first story the note of a 
mystic understanding of spiritual life vibrates 
through an experience of painandsorrow. Four 
or five of the stories might have been included 


in Zales of the City Room,and these are undoubt-, 


edly the most distinctive. Three others show 
us the hearts of those who must be classed as 
failures according to common standards, and 
have a certain quality that is deeper than pathos, 
born from genuine understanding of life. As a 
writer of short stories, Miss Jordan has won a 
place peculiarly her own, well deserved by her 
careful, conscientious work. 


THE Biack Cat CLus. By James D. Cor- 
rothers. New York: Funk & Wagnells. $1. 
Mr. Corrothers, writing as a humorist, has yet 
endeavored to paint the negro as he is, neither 
apologizing for nor exaggerating his shortcom- 
ings. These are chapters out of the experience 
of a Chicago club, and gain somewhat in variety 
by including the love-story of the president, 
which culminates at the close and gives a cer- 
tain appropriateness to the ending. It is not 
likely that the fun would remain funny to any- 
body if he were to take the entire book at once, 
and the humor is not of a sort that makes the 
reader forget the difficulties of the dialect. 
However, the book contains certain old negro 
folk-tales told around cabin fires ; and the author 
has set down many quaint expressions and droll 
sayings that, he says, are universally used as here 
given. 


A Marp or Bar Hargor. By Henrietta G. 
Rowe. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50,— 
The Bar Harbor of this story is not, at least in 
the main, a tale of the Bar Harbor of to-day 
with its fashion and society, but of the place as 
it was in early days before the summer boarder 
had discovered: its charms. Its heroine, a 
natural, lovable girl, is the daughter of a hard- 
headed, cold-hearted farmer with patriarchal 
ideas concerning the worth and position of 
women in the household or the State. Trial 
only develops Comfort’s character, however. 
The story is unpretending, and depends for its 
interest rather on the simple unfolding of a 
natural plot and the delineation of character 
than on unusual incidents or exciting situations. 
Miss Rowe isa native of Maine, and is entirely 
familiar with the scenes of her novel. 


THE PRINCE OF THE CapTivity. By Sydney 
C. Grier. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
One reads a third or more of this novel before 
it dawns on him that it is a story of political 
intrigue, and not chiefly a romantic love-tale. 
As it is impossible to become greatly interested 
in the fortunes of two American girls so untrue 
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to reality and so wholly disagreeable as the two 
here pictured, the outlook thus far is not prom- 
ising; but, fortunately, the complications be- 
come more interesting as one proceeds. The 
publishers’ note speaks of “Mr. Grier’; but this 
is said to be the pen name of Miss Hilda Greig, 
an English writer, who has written several suc- 
cessful novels before this one. 


RoMAN BizNnET. By Georgia Wood Pang- 
born. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50, 
This first novel of a young woman, the wife | 
of a New York broker, is rather unusual in its 
choice of characters, and shows originality and 
insight. The hero is the son of a French Cana- 
dian half-breed, and grandson of a German mu- 
sician. Conflicting inherited tendencies make 
him a mystery to the conventional people with 
whom he comes in contact; and the strain of 
genius, the apparent wilfulness of action, the 
moral struggle, make him a new character to the 
confirmed novel-reader. Mrs. Pangborn writes 
with a coolness and apparent certainty of touch 
that does not indicate the novice. 


THE DESERT AND THE SOWN. By Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—Like Bret Harte, our author makes much 
of her knowledge of wild life at military posts 
and on the frontier of civilization. The story is 
partly an example of hereditary influence, and is 
strangely complex with its crossing lines of the 
influence of the old Dutch settlers of New York 
and the unconventional and irresponsible char- 
acters who haunt the borders of civilization. 
From beginning to end the tale is full of tragical 
scenes and experiences, with exciting episodes 
of adventure. 


THE KinG IN YELLOW. By Robert W. 
Chambers. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—This is a new edition of stories pub- 
lished seven years ago, carefully revised, and 
somewhat extended. They have been brought 
into notice again on account of the greater suc- 
cess won by Lorraine and Cardigan. Some of 
the stories are indeed “yellow,” which is to 
Say, sensational and unreal. The first purports 
to have been written by a man whose in- 
sanity is evident, and which fails of its purpose. 
Others, more interesting and more suggestive of 
Mr. Chambers’s later work, are tales of the 
Latin Quarter in Paris. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Castle Beautiful and other stories by 
Mary J. Woodward-Weatherbee is a book 
wholly for the children; stories about common 
things, that become quite uncommon; about 
little folk in the fields and in the woods; little 
folk in the air; dear little lives lived in simple 
ways, fearing nothing and happy all the day 
long; stories that draw the love of the child to 
the beautiful world without and to the sweet 
soul of things within. It is published by the 
Abbey Press, New York; and the price is fifty 
cents. 


The Magazines. 


Rey. Pitt Dillingham of Calhoun, Ala., con- 
tributes the first of two illustrated papers on 
“Black Belt Settlement Work” to the Jaly num- 
ber of the Southern Workman. 


In the July number of St. WVicholas the long 
Story tells of the exciting adventures of a run- 
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away boy in a cruise on the Pacific coast. It} THE RELIGIOUS GAINS OF THE 


is entitled “The Cruise of the Dazzler,” and is 
written by Jack London, A curious article is 
that in which Arthur Johnson Evans discusses 
the question, “Is King Edward really Edward 
VII?” and Meredith Nugent puts some new 
ideas into the heads of boys by his instruc- 
tions in “A Circus on a Kite-string.’” The 
stories of the number are by Lawrence Reamer, 
E. Boyd Smith, Susan H. Hooker, and Mary G. 
Foster, who contributes the Fourth of July tale. 
The rhymes are fascinating as usual, particu- 
larly Ethel Parton’s “The Rhyme of Mehitabel’s 
Gown.” The St. Nicholas League and the de- 
partment of “Nature and Science for Young 
Folks” continue their fine educational work. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. ~ 
The Religion of the Teutons. By P. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye. 
From Philip Green, London, England. 
‘The Essex Hall Hymnal. 1s. 6d. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 
BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


.».. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 132 


The great scientific doctrines of the century 
inspire deeper reverence for God’s universe, 
and thus prepare the way for stronger faith and 
more consecrated service. 


FATHER, SON; AND HOLY SPIRIT 


By Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 133 


“As we really come to live and move and have 
our being in God, we shall come to know that 
to child and Father there is one life in each 
and in both.” 


THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE 
RELIGION OF TO-DAY 


By Rey. Julian C. Jaynes 


4th Series. No. 134 


“Te stands as a spiritual leader. He inspires 
by his example. He commands by his teaching. 
He marks out the way to God by the foot- 
prints of his own life.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


““In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
or them. The book is worthy of republication, The ser- 
mons are models of their kind, The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
iwaliow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNDAY SCHOOL Society, 25 BEACON 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1,00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


_ GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
The Organ-grinder. 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON. 


Down the dusty village street 
Tender tunes are drifting, 

Forgotten tunes, familiar, sweet, 
The veil of memory lifting. 


“Nellie Gray’’ and “Annie Lisle,” 
“Dixey,” ‘“‘Suwanee River,” 

How strains of airs forgot awhile 
Will make the heart-strings quiver ! 


Although it’s nothing but an old 
And time-worn organ-grinder, 
Yet, as on he plays, behold 
Our feelings growing kinder ! 


Strong he weaves his magic spell 
And tunes our thoughts to sweetness. 
There’s in his airs, played ill or well, 
A vagrant soul’s completeness. 


Deut, N.Y. 


The Real Mary. 


Quite early one morning Thelma’s mother 
said to her, “If you'll be just as good as gold 
all day, I will take you to see little Mary this 
afternoon.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t be all good, mamma,” said 
Thelma; “but I’ll be some good.” 

Thelma was not quite four years old, and had 
not played with many little girls; and, when 
mamma said she should be taken to see “Mary,” 
she instantly thought of the Mary in her picture- 
book who was dressed in a beautiful pink dress, 
and wore a great white hat with floating rib- 
bons. 

The picture-book Mary wandered over green 
fields, and after her strayed a snow-white lamb 
led by a blue ribbon, This was the Mary that 
Thelma expected to see; and she was so good 
that, when nap-time came, mamma told her that 
she had been “as. good as gold,” and should 
surely be taken to see Mary. 

“And the lamb?” asked Thelma, drowsily ; 
but mamma did not hear. 

Thelma waked from her nap with her blue 
eyes as bright as stars and her cheeks like 
roses; and, when she was dressed in the whitest 
of white dresses and the bluest of blue sashes, 
she danced about, singing: “I’m go-ing to see 
Ma-wy'! I’m go-ing to see AZa-wy!” 

Thelma and mamma walked and walked 
along the pleasant country road, and at last they 
came to a large white house. 

“This is Mary’s house,” said mamma; and 
Thelma squeezed her mother’s hand, and shiv- 
ered all over for joy. 

They were taken into a room that seemed to 
be full of sunshine and green growing things. 
There was an aquarium near a bright window, 
and beside it stood a little girl feeding the fish. 
Long yellow curls fell about her rosy face, and 
she wore a red dress and a white ruffled apron. 

“That is Ma-wy’s sister,” thought little Thelma 
to herself; but just then her mother led her 
forward, and said, “This is Mary.” 

A sob rose in Thelma’s throat; but the 
Strange little girl smiled so sweetly that she 
said to herself, “P’r’aps she doesn’t wear her 
pink dress, ’cept when she’s having her picture 
taken.” 

So she ran forward and took Mary’s hand, 
and looked up into her face, and said, “Won’t 
you show me your lamb?” 

“I haven't any lamb,” said Mary, wonderingly ; 
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and then poor Thelma could bear no more. 
She lay down with her face against the floor, 
and cried and cried. 

Her mether and Mary’s mother and Mary, all 
gathered around her to find out what could be 
the matter; but it was a long time before she 
was able to tell them. ; : 

At last she told them, sobbing :— 

“Tt isn’t the weal Mawy. Mawy’s dress is 
pink, and the lamb goes evwywhere that Mawy 
goes.” : 

Then they all knew. 

But after a while little Thelma grew quite 
happy, looking at the gold and silver fish as 
they darted through the clear water and nibbled 
Mary's fingers or ate the food she gave them; 
and, when the time came to go, she kissed Mary 
and said: “Good-by, Car’line! I’m going to call 
you Car’line, after my dolly.” 

After Thelma and her mother had walked 
quite out of sight, Mary said to her mother, 
“T don’t like to be called Caroline, and I wish 
I could have a lamb!” 

Her mother laughed, and said, “So you could 
be the weal Mary ?” 

Time and time again, in the early morning, 
Mary had heard the sheep passing the 
house on their way to the town. She had 
listened to their bleating and the patter of 
their soft feet without thinking mnch about 
them; but now, remembering little Thelma, the 
next time that she was awakened by the shouts 
of the drivers and the hundreds of pattering 
steps, she jumped right out of bed, and ran to 
peep through the blinds, 

The sun had not risen yet, and everything was 
gray,—the sky, the road, the sheep, and the 
clouds of dust which almost hid the shouting 
men who Grove the great flock. 

As Mary stood there looking out, she saw a 
lamb that limped painfully along, sometimes 
hopping just a little way on only three feet. 
“Oh, the poor thing!” she cried softly; and, 
just as though it heard her, the lame lamb 
turned from the flock unseen, and dropped in a 
little heap behind some bushes. 

Mary waited until the sheep and men were 
but a cloud of dust in the distance. Then 
down she ran in her night-gown, and sped quickly 
across the green lawn out where the lamb was 
lying. 

It looked at her with piteous eyes, and tried to 
rise; and she petted and coaxed it. And pres- 
ently it was strong enough to hobble by her side 
up to the porch, where she made it a bed of rugs 
and cushions. And, finally, she fell asleep by 
the side of the lamb, with her hand on its soft 
warm back. 

When Mary’s mother looked into her little 
girl’s room that morning, she found shoes and 
stockings and a little gown and petticoat, but no 
Mary. So she hastened down the stair; and 
there she saw the open door, and went out. 
There on the porch among some rugs, warm in 
the sunlight, lay—what? Two heads were 
raised at once, and mamma looked into her little 
girl’s eyes and a lamb’s eyes. 

“O mamma! mamma! mayn’t I keep it?” 
cried Mary; and the lamb softly bleated, “Ma- 
ma! Ma-ma!” 

Mamma was astonished, and then she laughed, 
and said the lamb certainly might stay a little 
while. 

It was a very busy day at Mary’s house, for 
the new-comer had to be washed and be fed, and 
be combed and be brushed, and be adorned with 
gay ribbons; and the lame foot was to be made 
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well and strong. The day was full of joy, be- 
sides; for Mary’s father found the drivers who 
had passed that morning, and they said Mary 
was welcome to keep the little lame lamb. 

One breezy day the postman brought Thelma 
this little letter. 


Dear Thelma,—Will you come to play with 
me this afternoon ? THE REAL MAry. 


So, when Thelma had had her after-dinner 
nap, and her eyes had grown as bright as stars 
and her cheeks like roses, and she was dressed 
in the whitest of white dresses and the bluest of 
blue sashes, she and her mother set out to walk 
along the pleasant country road again. By and 
by they came to the large white house where 
they had been before. 

“That’s Car’line’s house,” said Thelma. 

“Mary is in the meadow,” said Mary’s mother, 
smiling at Thelma as she opened the door. 


“Just walk down yonder little path until you, 


come to the stream. Jump across the water and 
look over the wall, and you will see her.” 

Thelma walked down the little path, jumped 
across the tiny silver brook, and peeped over 
the wall. And what did she see? 

There came the real Mary running across the 
green meadows to meet her,—the very Mary of 
the picture-book, with strapped shoes and a pink 
dress and a large white hat with ribbons float- 
ing in the wind. She held a blue ribbon in her 
hand, and the blue ribbon was tied around the 
neck of a snow-white lamb that skipped and 
jumped along after her. 

“You darling little Thelma!” said Mary; and 
she helped Thelma over the wall, and let her 
pet the lamb, and lead him by the blue ribbon, 
and feed him with sweet red clover-tops. 

What a happy time they had! They jumped 
and ran and played just as lambs and little 
girls like to; and, when they grew hungry, Mary 
brought out a basket that had been hidden 
among the bushes, and spread their tea on a 
white cloth on the grass. 

They had tiny sandwiches—‘“just crowds of 
them,” Thelma said,—and delicious little cakes, 
and bottles of milk to pour into the doll cups 
from which they drank; and the lamb lay be- 
side them as they ate, and would have a taste of 
everything. 

When it was time to go, Thelma kissed Mary 
and the lamb twenty times apiece, and said, “I 
shan’t call you Car’line, never no more; for you 
are the real Ma-wy.” 

Thelma and her mother walked home across 
the fields, and Thelma looked back again and 


again to see Mary waving her hand and the © 


lamb skipping about her as she stood.—4A. Z. 
Sykes. 


The Hack-driver’s Little Girl. 


Six little girls in Miss Rexford’s school were 
about the same age,—Cora, Ethel, Sally, Edith, 
Jenny, and Ruth. Five of them were generally 
to be seen together, at recess and going and re- 
turning from school; but the sixth one, Ethel 
Stedman, was not apt to be included in the good 
times of the others. This was not because 
Ethel was not as pretty or as bright or as pleas- 
ant as the rest of them or because she did not 
wear as dainty frocks. No, it was all on ac- 
count of her father’s being a hack-driver. 
Sally’s father was a doctor, Edith’s was a clergy- 
man, Cora’s was a lawyer, Ruth’s painted pict- 
ures, while Jenny’s father kept a bookstore. 
These little girls did not realize that a man who 


! drove a hack for a living could be just as good 


“ 
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.as if he went around curing the sick people or 
stood behind a counter selling books or even 
preached sermons in a big church. So Ethel 
was made to feel that in some way she was not 
quite their equal, though she didn’t understand 
what the reason was. It would never have 
occurred to her that her dear, kind father was 
the cause of all this snubbing. 

Day after day Ethel went to school, wishing 
she could do something to make the girls like 
her better. Finally, her chance came. 

It was warm and sunshiny when school 
opened one afternoon; but before long it grew 
cloudy, and, when the children were let out, the 
weather was so threatening that the five friends 
hurried along, hoping to reach their homes 
before the shower. They had only gone a few 
blocks, however, when great drops began to 
fall; and in a minute it was pouring. There 
was no way but to scamper up on the steps of a 
house, to wait till the rain should cease; but the 
question that troubled them was how soon 
would it stop. It might keep on until night, 
and they all lived a long walk away. It thun- 
dered and lightened a little, and Cora and 
Jenny began to cry. It grew darker, and rain 
came down in such sheets that the girls could 
hardly see across the street. Then a hack came 
rolling along; and, to their surprise, it stopped 
right in front of the steps. 

“Girls! girls!” called a familiar voice ; “don’t 

you want to ride home?” 
' Before one of them could answer,’ Ethel’s 
father had jumped from his high seat, and had 
poor little frightened Jenny in his arms. He 
deposited her on her feet inside the carriage 
door; and in a minute or two the five were all 
there, half-laughing, half-crying, and being 
whirled along toward home. 

“Father came after me; but you had started 
on ahead, or I should have asked you to ride 
then,” explained Ethel; and the five couldn’t 
help feeling a little bit ashamed to see the eager- 
ness with which the girl whom they had all 
slighted was ready to do them a favor. As for 
Ethel herself, she almost wished a shower would 
come up every day, it was such a delight to be 
right among the girls, and be one of them! 

“How did you get home?” asked Edith’s 
father that night. 

“Mr. Stedman brought me in his hack. Ethel 
asked us all to ride.” And Edith related the 
circumstances, 

“Mr. Stedman is a nice man,” said the clergy- 
man, reflectively. “I told some one the other 
day I didn’t believe there was a better man in 
this town than Erastus Stedman. And he has 
@ good wife, too. I am glad that Ethel is one 
of your mates. You’d better invite her to 
spend some Saturday with you.” 

Edith told the other girls what her father had 
Said; and they agreed that they had made a 
great mistake, and that they would do their best 
to rectify it. After that there was no lack of 
“good times” for Ethel Stedman.—Emma C. 
Dowd, in Zion’s Herald. 


Bray’s Enemy. 


“Please, Mr, Joynes, there’s a little boy at the 
back gate to see you.’’ 
“At the back gate? Bring him in Peter.” 
“He won’t come in, sir; says he’s awful busy, 
and hasn’t got time.” 
“How big is he?” 
“About as big as my fist, sir,” said Peter. 
The good-natured gentleman went out to the 
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back gate, ‘Well, countryman,” he said pleas- 
antly, “what can I do for you?” 

The small boy—he was avery small boy— 
took off a soft, dirty hat, and held it behind 
him, “I’ve come to tell you, sir, that Bray’s 
got to be killed.” 

“Bray, my big Newfoundland dog? And who 
sent you heré with that information?” asked 
the gentleman, losing all his pleasant looks. 

“Nobody sent me,” answered the boy, stoutly. 
“T’ve come by myself. Bray has runned my 
sheep free days. He’s got to be killed.” 

“Where did you get any sheep?” asked Mr. 
Joynes. 

“My sheep are Mr. Ransom’s. He gives me 
fifteen cents a week for watching em.” 

“Did you tell Mr. Ransom that Bray had 
been running them?” 

“No, sir, I telled you.” 

“Ah! that is well. I don’t want to kill Bray. 
Suppose I give you fifteen cents a week for not 
telling Mr. Ransom when Bray runs his sheep. 
How would that do?” 

As soon as the little shepherd got the idea into 
his head, he scornfully rejected it. “That ’ud 
be paying me for a lie,” he said indignantly. 
“I wouldn’t tell lies for all the money in the 
world.” 


When he said this, Mr. Joynes took off his | 


own hat, and reached down and took the small 
dirty hand in his. “Hurrah, herdsman!” said 
he. “I beg your pardon for offering you a 
bribe. Now I know that the keeper of Mr. 
Ransom’s sheep is not afraid of a man four 
times his size, but that he is afraid of a lie. 
Hurrah for you! I am going to tell Mr. Ran- 
som that, if he doesn’t raise your wages, I shall 
offer you twice fifteen cents, and take you into 
my service. Meantime Bray shall be shut up 
while your sheep are on my side of the hill. 
Will that do? All right, then. Good-morning 
countryman.”—Lnglish Magazine. 


The Worm that went to Sleep. 


One day, when Manette was visiting her 
grandpa, she found a great worm lying in the 
path. It was as long as her grandpa’s fore- 
finger, and was as big round as his thumb. It 
was a light green color, with queer, bright- 
colored knobs or bumps all over it. It was so 
ugly that Manette was afraid of it; but her 
grandpa lifted it between two sticks and put 
it into a pasteboard box, with a piece of glass. 
for cover. He then carried it into an upper 
room which was not much used. His little 
grand-daughter wondered, and asked questions. 

“The worm is sleepy, and so I have made it 
a bed; and by and by it will make itself a 
blanket,” grandpa said. 

“O grandpa! can it, really? 
worm make a blanket?” 

“It weaves it, dearie, something as a spider 
weaves its web. It will take a good while: you 
must watch, and be patient.” 

Manette went every day to look at the worm; 
and, after what seemed to her a long time, one 
day she saw some fine threads from the worm 
to the glass. Every day there were more 
threads, until at last Manette could not see the 
worm at all. 

“He has covered himself all up, grandpa. 
Is the blanket finished now ?” shesasked. 

“Yes, and now the worm will sleep all win- 
ter; and, when he wakes in the spring, I don’t 
believe you will recognize him.”, 

When Manette’s visit was over, her grandpa 
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gave her the box, carefully done up in paper, 
and told her to lift the cover off when she 
reached home. So she did, and found the worm 
snugly wrapped up in its odd bed-clothes fast-.. 
ened tight to the glass. Her mamma leaned 
the glass against the wall above the mantel in 
the library, and there it stayed all winter; and 
Manette often forgot all about it. 

But one day in the early spring a very won- 
derful thing happened. Manette was playing 
in the yard when her mamma called her. She 
ran into the library, and there on the edge of 
the mantel was,the most beautiful, gorgeous 
golden-yellow butterfly ! 

“QO mamma,” ‘she whispered, “did it fly 
through the window, do you think ?” 

“No, dear: it crept out of its winter blanket.” 

And then her mamma showed her the co- 
coon, as she caJled the blanket which the worm: 
had made. There was a hole at one end, and 
out of that the ugly green worm, now changed 
into a fairy-like insect, had crept, to spend its 
second summer floating in the air and sipping 
sweets from flowers. 

“It’s just as grandpa told me,” Manette 
said. “I never would have known it.”—Child 
Garden. 


An Alphabet of Inanimates. 


U was an Umbrella 

Who murmured one day, 

“When I am shut up, 

I have nothing to say.” 
Useful Umbrella. 


V was a Vase 

Who said to itself, 

“I must be quite old: 

I am placed on the shelf.” 
Valuable Vase. 


W was a Wheel 

Who, when they inquired 

Why he did not go, 

Replied he was tired. 
Weary old Wheel. 


X was a Xebec, 

A very fine boat, 

Who said, “I can’t swim, 

But I think I can float.” 
Xcellent Xebec. 


Y was a Yardstick 

Who said, “I’ve three feet, 

So I think I will take 

A walk down the street.” 
Yellowish Yardstick. 


Z was a Zither 
Who hadn’t a tongue, 
But he said that he felt 
Completely unstrung. 
Zealous old Zither. 
—Carolyn Wells, in Youth's Companion. 


” 


Little George said the other day at table, 
“Now, when I sit in my chair, my feet won’t 
touch the floor; but, when I walk around, they 
touch the floor just as well as anybody’s.”— 
Woman's Home Companion. 


One day, when Gladys was eating dinner at a 
neighbor’s, some horseradish was passed to her. 
To her question, “What’s that?” the answer 
was, “Something to make little girls ask ques- 
tions.” When she had tasted it, the tears filled 
her eyes, and she said, “It can make them ask 
questions, but they can’t eat it.’— American 
Mother. ; 
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Good News. 
The Chiefest Good. 


I am glad to think 

1 am not bound to make the world go right, 

But only to discover and to do, 

With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints. 
I will trust in Him, 

That he can hold His own; and I will take 

His will, above the work He sendeth me, 

To be my chiefest good. 


—Jean Ingelow. 


Jean de Bloch. 


The death of this great man at an important 
epoch, one may say, was a great shock to men 
and women who care for the underlying forces of 
the time. Some one asked me what disease he 
died of. I said I was afraid he died of a broken 
heart ; that he had learned that there were not 
ten copies of his last work in America. But 
this was my joke. He had done work enough 
for ten men, and in Europe had been well rec- 
ognized as a leader of men. He had no need, 
for his fame, of the plaudits of the New 
World. In fact, the New World had been too 
busy with its corn and cotton, its copper and 
iron, to care much about him. 

And, indeed, in the Old World the first secret 
of his success, as I suppose, was that here was 
a great man of affairs, who chose to give his 
attention to an Idea. Here was a great banker — 
an adviser in railroad syndicates and the move- 
ments of finance—who chose to write a great 
treatise on Peace and War. Now we can af- 
ford to put the prophet Isaiah on a back 
shelf, or Immanuel Kant, or William Penn. 
“Them lit’ry fellers,” what do we care about 
them? But when Mr. Carnegie, or Mr. Mor- 
gan, or M. de Bloch, condescends to leave 
the serene mountain tops of the exchange and 
the money market, to discuss “righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to come,” even the 
most Philistine Felix of us all shakes in his 
shoes a little, and asks what it is all about. 
This happened in the Old World, when the 
great banker, De Bloch, discussed the future of 
war. Indeed, I think myself that, when the 
miracle which was wrought by a man who pub- 
lished six expensive octavo volumes on such a 
subject as the Peace of the World, and did not 
care two raps whether anybody bought them 
or not,—I think that miracle attracted the 
surprised attention of all sorts and conditions 
of money-changers. De Bloch wrote his book 
and printed it. Never a peace society knew 
nor cared. No! Nor did the great banker 
care much whether they knew or did not. 
There was the book,—a book in six volumes. 
And, whether they wanted to read it that day 
or not, he did not care. Some day they would 
have to read it. 

Well! What happened was that he sent the 
six volumes to the Emperor of Russia, then 
four years younger than he is now. Yes; and 
it happened, as we say irreverently, that the 
Emperor of Russia is a man interested in his 
own profession, which may be called the pro- 
fession, or “métier,” of empiring. Letus make a 
word for that profession in which so few people 
engage that there has been till now no English 
verb for their occupation. 

This Emperor of Russia—then, as I say, 
younger than he is—was perhaps the least bit 
tired of his daily business, This was the giving 
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commissions and suggestions for the lieutenant 
generals, who commanded the field marshals, 
who gave orders to the army corps, in which 
were the divisions which were directed by major- 
generals, who instructed brigadier-generals as to 
what they were to get out of colonels, who bade 
captains and lieutenants see to the daily duty of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine private Russians and 
Cossacks and Armenians and Siberians and 
Kamtchatkans, and the other conscripted 
people who ate every day the brown bread and 
salt pork which this same emperor has to pro- 
vide for them. This young Nicholas II. was 
perhaps a little tired of this. At all accounts, 
he was so much interested, they say, in the six 
volumes of M. de Bloch that he sent copies of 
the great book to four hundred and fifty-six of 
these field marshals and other generals. 

And then—not wholly to his surprise—he 
began to get from them the reply that the con- 
tents of the book were well worth studying. In- 
deed, it turned out that they were not “rot,” as 
the vulgar say, nor “theory,” as the self-styled 
man of affairs says. It turned out that the six 
volumes were full of the hardest and sternest 
facts. It turned out that the banker author had 
looked squarely in the face an immense array of 
certainties in the future, of which the military 
men had known, but which they had not thought 
it best to dwell upon, while they hoped to live 
out their own time in a world dancing on the 
edge of a volcano. 

The soldiers of the world seem to have been 
the first to appreciate M. de Bloch’s six vol- 
umes on “The Future of War.” 

The commander of the largest army in the 
world found that he had been quite right in his 
suspicion that the book was worth the attention 
of military men. 

And, when he found this out, he issued what 
is now famous,—his invitation to Christendom to 
meet in convention to discuss the possibility of 
a reduction of armies, and of some substitute 
for war. 

I have no doubt the six volumes are in the li- 
brary of West Point, well marked and worn. 
There is probably a copy at the War Depart- 
ment. There is one in Harvard College Library, 
I think ; and I know there is one in the Boston 
Public Library. Besides these I do not believe 
that there are six copies in the United States. I 
will send a copy of “The Five Great Duties” to 
any one who will tell me where the seventh set 
may be found in America. : 

But, wisely and intelligently, the author in his 
sixth volume condensed and abridged the invalua- 
ble statistics in the first five volumes. So that this 
sixth volume whets your appetite, awakens your 
surprise, and compels you to think. Whether 
you be the tenth member of the staff of the gov- 
ernor of Montana or only a high private in the 
regiment No. 83 not yet enrolled, in Boston, in 
Massachusetts, you have to think. Happily for 
youand me, friendly and patient reader, this con- 
densed volume six has got itself translated into 
English ; and now you know why you have been 
reading these seven hundred and twenty words 
in your holiday Register. 

They are written so that you may be glad to- 
know that the loyal Mr. Edwin Ginn has re- 
printed in a marvellously cheap form this essen- 
tial volume six. Fora little half-dollar, weigh- 
ing less than half an ounce in the cheap metal 
called silver, you may have your own copy. 
You will find it most entertaining ; and you will 
lay it down, saying, if you are a true man or wo- 
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man: “Well, I thought I knew something be- 
fore,—nay, I thought I knew all that man or 
woman need know. Butno! There are a great 
many things in this book which I did not know, 
and the minister did not know them. And no 
one in the school committee knew them. I won- 
der if the major-general of our regiment of the 
militia knows them.” 

This volume, called “The Future of War,” 
ought to be in every one of the five hundred 
public libraries of Massachusetts ; 

In all other public libraries ; 

On the master’s table of every high school. 

In every college library and on the book 
table of every well-informed voter. 
many copies. But we readers can begin and 
have ours early. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Our Present Duty. 


BY LUCIA A. KNAPP. 


The present duty of Unitarians is a broad 
subject. Perhaps the surest way to see clearly 
our duty as Unitarians is to consider our re- 
sponsibilities, not as Unitarians, but as citizens, 
as a part of the world which is now struggling 
and bursting into great possibilities, even as the 
spring now around us is pushing into new life, 
where 


“Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, , 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


The call for action is so strong, the forces for 
good and evil are so mighty, that we seem to 
have no time to wait, to pause over our limita- 
tions and our “isms.” We must bear a hand in 
the work that is doing, or it will do itself with- 
out us, for better or worse. The call for help 
is in our ears. There is one knocking at our 
door, even as in that April night of 1775 Paul 
Revere awoke the sleepers of Middlesex with 
his cry “To arms!” As our fathers rose to 
fight oppression and defend their precious 
heritage of freedom, so are we called to arise 
and fight against the powers of evil, and bring 
each our help to strengthen and build up the 
kingdom of righteousness. 

The nations are drawing together for war or 
for peace. The rich and the poor, the learned 
and the ignorant, the civilized and the barbarian, 
the good and the bad, the gentler and the 
rougher elements, can no longer be kept apart, 
but are ever drawing closer together, either for 
destruction or for mutual help. The imprisoned 
forces of nature, let loose by the hand of dis- 
coverer and inventor, as the genie in the 
Arabian tale by the spell of the magician, are 
overcoming space and time, and bringing all the 
world into closer connections for good or for 
evil. 

God has raised up among us men of wonder- 
ful power and will to work for justice and hu- 
manity, men of broad thought and divine inspi- 
ration, who are preaching the doctrine that the 
kingdom of God is here, if men will have it so,— 
if they will work for the good of all. Then, as 
Unitarians, let us leave the little, the narrow, the 
sectarian, let us forget that we are few and 
small, forget our differences with others, and 
emphasize our likeness to them, remembering 
we are all seeking one end. 

I am afraid, if we were to “see ourselves as 
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others see us,” we should find that we are some- 
times thought cold, self-satisfied, and, alas! 
bigoted. We have all heard the saying that 
a bigoted Unitarian is the worst bigot of all. 
We smile calmly at the idea ; but we should be 
warned, and look to it that we are not guilty, 
that we are not given to criticising those who 
differ from us in belief, or to comparing our in- 
tellectual insight with theirs, with a touch of the 
“old Pharisaic spirit, that “we are not as this” 
person sitting in darkness. 

We are sometimes called cold. Are we sure 
that we are not cold? Is it true, as one of our 
divines has said, that we sacrifice heat to light? 
We claim that the “more light” has come to us 
especially. If this was true once, we can hardly 
assert it now, when those who formerly held 
what we thought unworthy views of God and 
his love and justice have so warmly espoused 
more liberal opinions ; and is it not true that we 
are too cold, do we not take our religious duties 
too easily, might we not gain in our own relig- 
ious life if we could infuse into it more of the 
fervor and glow that inspire the work of other 
denominations? In our dread of cant and super- 
ficial religious talk, have we not cultivated too 
much reticence on sacred subjects? Would not 
more of the old-fashioned piety, and its frank 
expression in word and work, give us more life, 
make us less worldly, help us to be more de- 
voted to one another, more charitable in thought 
of one another, more generous of our time, our 
substance, and ourselves to the general good? 

While we should help at home in every good 
work, I believe we should help other Unitarian 
churches,—those that are trying to hold their 
own in the old towns, that are growing smaller 
by the loss of their young life drawn away to 
cities, and those in new places,—especially where 
there is no religious teaching; also where there 
are other societies established, if so a good work 
can be done without antagonizing those already 
in the field. But, above all things, here and 
everywhere we should work cheerfully and 
heartily with others, without regard to their re- 
ligious opinions,—work for the poor, the sick, 
the aged, work for the little children, the young 
people, that we may give them every chance for 
a wholesome, clean education, mental, physical 
and moral, work for the strangers within our 
gates, that, since they have come to be with us 
and of us, they may grow into good citizens of 
our towns and of the republic,—work for every 
good cause and influence for honesty, simplicity, 
and purity of life against luxury, pride, and class 
distinctions, and so, if we can, do a little to 
make the next generation nobler and better than 
our own; and with our heart in this work we 
shall care nothing as to the religious opinions 
of our fellow-workers. We may think, as Ben- 
jamin Franklin did in regard to the theological 
theories about the return of Christ, when he 
said, “I do not dogmatize upon, having never 
studied it, and think it needless to busy myself 
with it now, when I expect soon to have an op- 
portunity of knowing the truth with less 
trouble.” 

After all, what difference can it make in eter- 
nity whether we have believed here that Jesus 
was God or that he was a perfect man, divinely 
gifted with spiritual power, so that we obey 
his instructions, follow his guidance, and make 
love our perfect law? 


“O silent land to which we move, 
Enough if there alone be love, 
And human need can ne’er outgrow 
What it is waiting to bestow.” - 
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Life by Time-table. 


Probably since the world began there was 
never a period when men wasted their time as 
little as they do now. Whether they use it well 
or ill, they at least do not let it slip away empty. 
Never was the fascination of work so potent as 
at the present moment, and never before were 
the same keenness and concentration displayed 
in the pursuit of distraction. Energy is the 
dominant quality of the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
quality they love to exercise, the quality they 
cannot choose but admire. Work is no longer 
regarded as a necessary evil or even wholly as a 
means toanend. It is valued for its own sake. 
The richest men in America work as hard as the 
poorest,— or at least pretend to do so,— lest the 
society in which they move should suppose them 
men of leisure,—a supposition which would be, 
we understand, against an American, whatever 
his position in life. The greater number of men 
desire to be actively useful or actively amused 
from morning to night, and this fever of activity 
is not confined to the oneset. The eagerness with 
which the unmarried women of the middle and 
upper-middle class embrace work in any shape or 
form is a great sign of the times. It is not what 
is called occupation, but regular employment 
which they seek; and they will accept drudgery 
and even privation rather than live in idleness 
or content themselves with the irregular work 
which falls naturally to their share in an ordi- 
nary household. Those women for whom the 
nature of their circumstances or their brains 
makes other employment impossible play 
hockey with a praiseworthy industry, and keep 
their playing engagements with business-like ex- 
actitude. 

The average length of life is longer than it 
was, yet it never seemed soshort. Time, health, 
and strength are all inadequate to what the ma- 
jority of us want todo. How to make the most 
of threescore years and ten is the question we 
are all asking. How are we to “make time”? 
Literally speaking, every one of us has all the 
time there is; and it is by method alone that the 
apparent capacity of each day can be increased. 
Some system is certainly necessary to the suc- 
cessful packing of life: the only doubt is how 
far into details should method extend, and what 
proportion of the hours of life are to be, as it 
were, brought under cultivation, so that their 
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produce may be arranged for and expected with 
some measure of certainty. 

Is it better, one wonders, to prepare, and as 
far as possible to abide by a kind of mental 
time-table, or to maintain a certain fluidity of 
arrangement? In the one case we fail to provide 
against waste: in the other, we shut the door 
upon opportunity. Decision in this matter de- 
pends, we believe, almost entirely upon tempera- 
ment. Sanguine people never live entirely by 
rule: they always leave a door open through 
which unforeseen good fortune may slip into 
every plan. The dnxious, on the other hand, 
can only regard life calmly from inside a well- 
closed cage of habit. 

One-half of the world seeks protection in 
monotony, the other half seeks recreation in 
variety. It is not easy to define the charm of | 
the habitual, or to find a reason why, as Goethe 
said, we are even reluctant to part with what is 
itself unpleasant when once we have got used to 
it. One explanation of its potency we believe 
to be this: habit is a strong defence against 
one of the greatest evils of life,— we mean ap- 
prehension. If for years and years a man had 
done the same thing on the same day of the 
week, at the same time, the chances seem very 
large that he will continue to do it. The small 
circumstances of his daily life become fixed by 
force of reiteration upon his mental retina; and, 
when he looks into the darkness of the future, he 
sees them repeating themselves before his mind’s 
eye. Thus, by the monotony of habit, men 
screen from themselves the fact—which no one 
can contemplate without a distinct loss of cour- 
age and mental vitality—that we cannot see one 
second ahead of us. No one, as Victor Hugo 
says, can take to-morrow from the hand of God; 
but, to those who stick close to the habitual, the 
future appears, if not less knowable, at least 
less incalculable. 

Another reason which makes many men cling 
to custom is the desire to save themselves the 
unnecessary wear and tear of small decisions. 
It is a curious fact that those people who most 
readily employ their reason upon great matters 
shirk its use in small particulars, and spare their 
minds by adopting mechanical rules. No doubt, 
such men conserve their mental force, but at the 
expense, perhaps, of their mental freshness. 
No fear is so insidious as the fear of change. A 
tendency to refuse the unaccustomed grows 
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upon all who give in to it. To be obliged to 
consult a prearranged plan every time that any 
new course of action is suggested becomes a 


slavery; and if a man will not force upon him- 


self an occasional period of lawlessness in minu- 
tize, so that he may judge between those habits 
which have an intrinsic importance and those 
which derive their significance entirely from the 
length of time during which they have been in 
practice, he will find himself so fast in prison 
that he cannot get forth, and will stay there 
until he has paid the last debt of Nature. 

In a sense every man’s habit is his castle, 
wherein he may abide safely when besieged by 
the unexpected; but there is no use in being too 
well defended, in having a protection out of all 
proportion to the attack. A castellated house 
is not suitable to the present year of grace: a 
refuge becomes a prison to the man who is no 
longer pursued. The monastic system is, of 
course, largely founded upon this predisposition 
of human nature in favor of routine. There 
the friction arising from small disputes, the 
galling necessity for small decisions, the con- 
fusions caused by the hourly perplexities of life 
in the world, are all soothed and cured and 
made plain by the universal panacea of obe- 
dience; and with these evils disappear all the 
chances, opportunities, risks, and possibilities 
which glorify life. A monastery is a tower of 
defence or a dungeon of despair, according as 
we look at it. 

“Custom is the chief magistrate of life,” says 
Bacon; but in these excitement-loving days how 
many people, at least in small things, defy his ju- 
risdiction! Variety, as South declares, is nothing 
else than continued novelty; and there is no 
doubt that there are natures for whom custom 
stales everything. The fact that they have done 
this or that often is in itself a reason for doing it 
no more. They make the most of their time by 
disregarding the precedent, and aiming always at 
change. Undoubtedly, such people serve to keep 
the world fresh; but they have not always much 
depth of human feeling. They strike no root 
anywhere. They like new faces and new places. 
They never husband their strength. They never 
need: they are the millionaires of energy. Their 
watchword is, “Move on.” A change for the 
worse, they say, better than no, change at all. 
If we cannot come through life unworn, we can 
at least shift about under the harrow of the 
daily round and get the wear on a new place. 
The devotee of habit and the adherent of oppor- 
tunity both continue to fill their lives fairly full. 
It is difficult to decide which speeds the better 
in his respective course. Perhaps in the effort 
to “make time,” as in so many other serious 
endeavors, those who adopt a policy of com- 
promise are the most successful.— Spectator. 


Commencement at Tuskegee. 


Commencement week at Tuskegee Institute 
began with the sermon to the graduating class, 
preached by Rev. R. C. Bedford of Beloit, Wis. 


On Monday evening came the closing exercises’ 


of the Phelps Hall Bible Training School. 
There were seven graduates from this school 
this year. Like all the students at Tuskegee, 
these Bible school students take some industry 
along with their other studies. One of the grad- 


uates had for the subject of his essay, “The | 


Christian Minister a Factor in Dairying.” On 
Tuesday evening came the speaking for the 
Trinity prizes. These prizes of $25 and $r5 
were established by Rev. E. Winchester Donald, 


| to warn others, 
‘somewhere near the year 1720, and it served the 
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D.D., rector of Trinity Church, Boston. Six 
speakers contest each year. The first prize this 
year was taken by William W. Green of St. 
Francisville, La., and the second by Rosa B. 
Edwards of Bluefield, W. Va. On Wednesday 
evening the members of the B Middle class 
gave the cantata of “Ruth.” The graduation ex- 
ercises were held on Thursday. The address to 
the class was given by Dr. M. C. B. Mason of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, director of the Freedman’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society. Ninety- 
four students graduated from the various depart- 
ments of the school. Fifty-four of these re- 
ceived certificates in some trade or industry. 
Principal Booker T. Washington presented the 
diplomas and certificates to the graduates. 
Among those present were M. E. Saddler, Esq., 
of the London (England) School Board, and 
J. R. Heape, Esq., chairman of the Rochdale 
(England) School Board. One of the interest- 
ing features of the week was an exhibit of the 
agricultural work of the school, showing how 
the students cultivate seven hundred acres of 
land, and what they raise. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


The summer meetings at the Isles of Shoals 
have opened with promise of coming delight 
and profit. We are renewing the ancient rapt- 
ure, and assuring ourselves that never in all the 
history of Unitarianism have there been meet- 
ings quite like these. It is good to arrive on 
the day before, and accustom our tired city eyes 
to these wide spaces of sea and sky. The day 
before is like the grace which Charles Lamb 
wished to say before opening a good book. It 
is like the first taste of cool water on eager lips. 
Even more, it is like the master’s touch upon 
his musical instrument, to make sure that it is in 
perfect tune before he begins the sonata. That 
means simply that somehow the loveliness of 
the place has come to seem a part of the sum- 
mer meetings themselves, and to lend its own 
rare influence to the words that will be spoken 
here. 

Our first interest, after making ourselves com- 
fortably at home in our week’s quarters, was to 
visit the little meeting-house which has been 
ours by right of spiritual domain for several 
years, but in which we have now acquired a new 
and strictly legal ownership. It may be remem- 
bered that last year a sum of money was raised 
here in order to put it in safe and suitable con- 
dition without altering in any way its old-time 
simplicity. The rain had come through the 
roof, the floor was uneven and almost danger- 
ous, the wooden steps were decayed, and on its 
whitewashed walls certain idiots had scrawled 
their dishonored names, It was high time that 


|friends should plan. together to save it; for it is 


a place consecrated by memories of the rough 
hands that helped build it, by the patient self- 
sacrifice of men who have taught in it, and by 
the human interest of homes that once clustered 
about it. This is, indeed, a fitting time to recall 
its past history, the first year of the forty for 
which we have leased it. 

It is the third church which has crowned this 
highest point of Star Island. The first one was 
built on this site in the earliest days of the set- 
tlement, far back in the sixteen hundreds, out of 
the timbers of Spanish vessels wrecked on the 
very rocks from which it became their mission 
The second church was put up 


needs of the people for seventy years. Then 
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they burned it down, or, rather, they pulled it 
down, and then used it for fuel. It seems as if 
only the stress of bitter necessity in a cold win- 
ter could have brought them to this step; but 
the minister of the period described it.as “a 
piece of wickedness,” and doubtless he knew 
howit happened. At all events, he took good 
care that the third church should be built of 
stone; and for more than a hundred years, or, to 
be exact, ever since the year 1800, it has stood* 
to prove true his recorded opinion, that ‘stone 
has two great advantages over wood: the inhab- 
itants cannot burn it, and it is practically inde- 
structible.” Another item in the town records 
mentions with satisfaction the acquisition of its 
“beautiful vane,” still whirling in the wind, and 
adds, “May our own hearts yield to the breath- 
ings of the divine spirit as that vane does to the 
wind!” The bell, also, is interesting ; and he who 
will may climb up the narrow stairs and see for 
himself the curious workmanship which has been, 
found worth studying by those who know far 
more about bells than does the present writer. 

A long succession of worthy ministers have 
left records of their life and service on these 
islands, besides others not so worthy. Celia 
Thaxter gave a list of them, not unlike the roll 
of Concord farmers in Emerson’s poem,—Hull, 
Brock, Belcher, Moody, Tucke, Shaw. Brock 
was the minister of whom Cotton Mather wrote 
in highest praise, and whom he thus quaintly 
characterized: “He was a good grammarian, 
chiefly in this, that he spoke the truth from his 
heart. He was a good logician, chiefly in this, 
that he presented himself unto God with a rea- 
sonable service [perhaps this “veasonadle ser- 
vice” implies that to-day he would be a Unita- 
rian]. He was a good arithmetician, chiefly in 
this, that he so numbered his days as to apply 
his heart unto wisdom. He was a good astrono- 
mer, chiefly in this, that his conversation was 
in heaven.” Mrs. Thaxter describes Cotton 
Mather’s little book on “The Fisherman’s Call- 
ing,” printed in Boston in 1711, in which he tells 
another story of this same good minister. The 
parson had brought the fishermen into an agree- 
ment to attend divine service regularly; but one 
day, when they ought to go to church, they all 
wished to go fishing instead, because they had 
lost so many days by the bad weather. Let 
Cotton Mather tell the rest. “Brock replied: 
‘If you will go away, I say unto you, Catch fish 
if you can, but, as for you that will tarry and 
worship our Lord this day, I will pray unto him 
that you may afterwards take fish until you are 
weary.’ Thirty men went away from the meet- 
ing and five tarried. The thirty that went away 
from the meeting with all their Craft could catch 
but four Fishes. The Five which tarried went 
out afterwards and they took five hundred.” 
And note the shrewdness with which Mather 
adds, “‘The Fishermen were after this readier to 
hearken unto the Voice of their Teacher.” 

These are not the only stories that might find 
a centre in this small church or meeting-house, 
to use the word I like best for it; but some of 
the others have been told in the Register before, 
and alréady too little space is left to mention 
the thoroughness and good taste with which the 
place has been repaired. A bronze tablet, 
given by one whose ancestors helped establish 
the church in earlier years, is to be placed upon 
it. Best of all, preaching is to be maintained 
there through the months of July and August, 
and a new period of usefulness has fairly begun 
for it. 

Both the sermons which were preached here 
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on Sunday had especial fitness for the place and 
occasion. Dr. James H.Ecob of Philadelphia 
chose for his subject in the morning “The God 
of the Open Air.” He dwelt on the fact that 
Jesus did most of his works and spoke most of 
his living words in the market-places, in country 
lanes, and on the hillsides. Thus he, like other 
men of whom the Bible tells us, kings and war- 
riors, shepherds and fishermen, carpenters and 
tent-makers, found that God, whom the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain, at heights and 
depths of experience never dreamed of by 
monks and priests and dilettante makers of 
creeds. Dr. Ecob condemned the division of 
life into the religious and secular. He doubted 
if God enjoys the dull perfunctory Sunday ser- 
vice any better than we do, and felt that God 
expects his children to partake of his own breadth 
of view and sympathy. As the free children of 
this God of the great round world, we must fol- 
low his taste and_thought and imagination where- 
ever they lead. We all need a glorious setting 
free into the world of nature, since our God of the 
open air can be pained by nothing so much as 
to see his long-expected, long-prepared-for child 
enter upon his glorious heritage dull at heart, 
pinched in faith, and blind to the glowing revela- 
tions of the infinite and eternal beauty. 

Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, president-elect 
of Meadville Theological School, was the 
preacher at the evening service; and, if he had 
known just what Dr. Ecob was to say in the 
morning, he could hardly have chosen his topic 
better to continue the thought. His text was: 
“T am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” He 
showed how these words in which Jesus defined 
his own mission had never yet been taken 
seriously, There is no agency for making life 
more abundant like that of a great personality ; 
and the influence of Jesus comes not from any 
official relation in which he stood nor even from 
his death, but from his own life among men. 
Mr. Southworth showed how it is not until we 
interpret life in terms of thought, duty, and love 
that we can apprehend this saying of Jesus, that 
he came to bring life. The spiritual life is 
something that we hold in common; and, if the 
church is to hold its own in the struggle for 
existence, it must hold it not as a theological 
debating school, but as a life-giver. Man still 
needs to be reborn out of ignorance and selfish- 
ness into a realization that he is a part of the 
Spiritual forces by which the world is moved. 
It avails nothing to talk about a science of 
religion or to seek God through creeds and 
books, unless ‘we understand that the dull 
routine of daily life is part of a great onward 
movement wherein God is carrying on through 
human agency the battle of right against wrong 
and truth against error. 

Something entirely new in the history of these 
meetings was the good-night service, held at 
quarter before ten o’clock, and established as a 
regular part of the week’s meetings. It was 
conducted on Sunday night by Rev. George H. 
Badger, who read a few appropriate passages 
from the Bible, and let the service close with 
prayer and praise, varied only by the singing. 
The entire service lasted about ten minutes, 
and was as impressive as it was simple. An 
order of evening prayer has been arranged and 
printed especially for these meetings. The 
winding way up to the church was lighted by 
lanterns, and the primitive lantern rods inside 
were used for their original purpose for the first 
time probably in many years. E. E._M. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Kzeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street; hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 

NOTES. 


While our own young people were holding 
their summer meeting at the Isles of Shoals, 
another great gathering of young people was 
taking place at Portland, Me. This was the 
convention of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, July 9-12, inclusive. At the opening 
meeting, Wednesday evening, July 9, our ex- 
president, Mr. Percy A. Atherton, made an 
address, and as our representative carried the 
greetings of the Young People’s Religious Union 
to our loyal friends and coworkers. 


DISTRICT REPORTS. 


In making a more minute report of the 
various unions, much of interest necessarily must 
be omitted, and the individual characteristics 
dwelt on. Naturally, there is great similitude 
in the services of the unions, as the religious 
idea is the centre around which the social and 
charitable ideals group themselves. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
often the services of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union unite with the regular Sunday even- 
ing service, and are very successful and helpful 
to the minister. Our national topic cards are 
largely used, and seem well suited to this need. 

Among our unions in and directly around 
Boston there is greater diversity of method and 
much activity. In the city itself the Winkley 
Guild has just closed a most successful year, 
enrolling new members and doubling its contri- 
bution to the national organization. The Dis- 
ciples’ Guild has been reading books on re- 
ligious subjects and an autobiography of James 
F. Clarke. As a tribute to his memory, the 
guild sent flowers on his birthday to the Misses 
Clarke. 

The Nathaniel Hall Society, Dorchester, re- 
ports great activity: twenty-one new members, 
two public meetings, socials and theatricals to 
raise money. For outside work they have 
aided the Temperance Union, Gordon House, 
Parker Memorial, and a Southern school, while 
each week several of their number have taught 
classes at the South End Industrial School. 
At Thanksgiving eleven dinners were given 
away. For summer work the Flower Mission 
receives loyal support, 

The Bradlee Union, Dorchester, reports re- 
ligious subjects and topics of the day at its 
meetings, flower mission and a picnic for poor 
children as outside work, 

At Christ Church, Dorchester, thirty of the 
members have taken some active part in the 
work of the union. Of the twelve leaders, nine 
have been young men. This surely shows that 
the work of this church, at least, is not done 
entirely by the women. An audience of over a 
hundred attend these meetings, and evidently 
enjoy the programme and the interesting 
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speakers, among whom this year were our presi- 
dent, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Ives of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Rabbi Fleischer, Mrs. James 
A. Beatley, and Mr. Parris from Barbadoes, 
W.I. During the year the young people 
presented $100 to the church, carpeted the 
pulpit, and paid many other running ex- 
penses. Surely, our Dorchester young people 
are workers. 

The out-of-town unions are no less successful. 
In Lynn the prominent feature, and a source of 
strength and enjoyment, is the annimated dis- 
cussion of fifteen or twenty minutes that fol- 
lows the papers. This is true also of Holyoke. 
At Salem the First Society reports seven “ban- 
ner members”; namely, those who have 
not missed one meeting throughout the year. 


Boulllons and Ramikins 


New Designs of Ramikins and Plates, 
also Bouillons, recently landed from the 
French potteries. Also French porce- 
lain, Fireproof Shirred Egg Dishes and 
Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 

New China Chocolate Pots and 
hot milk pitchers from Mintons. 

New covered English Breakfast 


‘Bacon Dishes from Doulton. 


New Minton China drinking water 
sets for bedrooms. 

New Dresden China Novelties 
utilities for table use. 

New China Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 

Cut Crystal glass tall table candle- 
sticks; also the low candlesticks for 
bedrooms. 

Rich English crystal vases and flower 
holders, adapted to dinner table deco- 
ration, also the English glass vases with 
wire netting for holding flowers upright. 

Old English cut decanters and table 
stem glass. 

Old shapes of glass made to order 
to match sets. 

New subjects of Wedgwood old blue 
historical plates recently added to the 
series. . Booklet of half-tone cuts sent 
free on request. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 FRANKLIN, COR. FEDERAL 


in 


"DIRT IN THE HOUSE BUILDS THE HIGH- 
WAY TO BEGGARY.” BE WISEIN TIME AND USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Both societies send several members weekly to 
teach at the Salem Fraternity. In Peabody the 
work is entirely religious in character. Med- 
ford’s work has been the study of our Unitarian 
leaders. To quote from the report: “It has 
been said, and said truly, that a great many 
Unitarian young people do not know just what 
the Unitarian faith stands for, and are not able 
to tell just why we are Unitarians. So we tried 
this winter to get a better insight into the sub- 
ject.” If they succeeded as well in this direc- 
tion as they have in their contributions both to 
their own church and the national organization, 
they have made great progress. 

From Leominster comes a beautiful suggestion. 
Great pleasure was given by holding one of its 
meetings in the Old Ladies’ Home. Twelve 
hundred bouquets and loose flowers were sent 
to the Parker Memorial. 

Toward the south the union in Cohasset at 
Easter sent violets to the sick and aged of the 
parish. “The first vesper service of the New 
Year was made a special service, and conducted 
by the union.” 

Scituate reports an average attendance far 
greater than the number of membership. This 
shows that the meetings are interesting. 

In Central Massachusetts the union at Deer- 
field gave its annual contribution of $50 to the 
church. Athol reports forty-two new members. 
This is the largest number recorded from any 
one union. Short papers on the life of some 
prominent Unitarian and lectures on the life 
of Jesus by the pastor have formed the interest- 
ing feature. 

At Marlboro a thorough reorganization from 
the religious service occurred “to get new life.” 
The main work is the Cheerful Letter Mission. 
A short devotional service is held, then reports 
of all the work done from week to week are 
read. School-books have been sent to the 
South, three thousand magazines distributed, 
three hundred letters written, cards, bits of 
cloth, seeds, and calendars given broadcast. 
The union owns a travelling library of eighty 
books that at present isin Spencer, Va. 

West Upton rejoices justly over an increase 
in attendance. The subjects of the National 
Topic Cards are used, that our work may be 
more in unison with the other unions. Much 
help has been obtained from the Christian Reg- 
ister that is taken by the guild. West Upton 
finds rallies with other guilds very helpful. One 
of these celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
the guild, at which our true friend Rev. E. A. 
Horton spoke. Another meeting, unique and 
impressive, has stamped this year as a remarka- 
ble one in the history of the Upton Union, 
On December 31 the guild held a “watch meet- 
ing,” at which the minister, Mr. Horst, spoke of 
the significance of the new year. Five min- 
utes of silent prayer followed, then at midnight 
twelve strokes tolled by the church bell an- 
nounced the passing of the old year, after 


- which joyous pealing of the bell heralded in the 


new. This is the first meeting of the kind ever 
held by the guild, and all present were much 
impressed. Here one branch of outside work is 
financial support to a former pastor in his work 
in Northern Maine. ‘ . 

Outside of New England, too, originality is 
not lacking. Brooklyn, N.Y., believes in and 
gets good discussions. Erie, Penn., has a special 
study class on the French Revolution in addition 
to its Sunday evening papers on the early 
reformers. 

Wilmington, Del., provides books for a library 
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for mechanics, and sent a useful box to a family 
in North Carolina. 

Marietta, Ohio, writes, “After a long sleep 
we seem to be just awakening, and hope to do 
great things in the future.” The cordial and 
personal interest of all our unions surely is 
needed in just such cases. 

At the Fenn Guild, Chicago, the topic cards 
published by the national organization produce 
“open, heated discussion.” Surely, this is a 
good sign that the right sort of topics have been 
selected. Expression of opinion helps much to 
keep up theinterest. This guild has exchanged 
papers with our Eastern guilds, both Chelmsford, 
Mass., and the Winkley Guild, and reports that 
these meetings were the most successful. 

Though widely separated by distance, con- 
nection is by no means lost with our guilds in 
the West. Generous in its contributions and 
loyal in its support, Lincoln, Neb., shows a 
successful year. A delegate appointed from 
Boston represented the union at our business 
meeting in May. 

From our most Southern union, Charleston, 
S.C., comes word of reorganization. A free 
course of seven lectures is supported by the 
union, and is largely attended. The young 
people are full of hope for next year. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


At the Chautauqua Unitarian Headquarters a 
new departure has been made this year, and 
there will be a large supply of Sunday-school 
material. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has pledged itself to do its part in making 
the exhibit satisfactory. I think it is especially 
fitting that the educational work done by our 
body should be understood at gatherings such 
as those at Chautauqua. Ihave often mentioned 
the Chautauquan movement with praise, not 
only because it is very wide in its work, but it 
contains the necessary elements of progress, 
The lines run out boldly to the larger thought. 

I recently called attention to the discussion 
now going on as to the grading of the interna. 
tional lessons. There is little doubt it will be 
done. At the meeting in Denver the project 
was brought forward in definite shape. It is 
proposed to have three grades in the uniform 
lessons,—Primary, Intermediate, and Senior. 


This is exactly what the Sunday School Society 


has energetically developed for nearly ten years. 
Our titles are Primary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced, and I see no reason for preferring 
“Senior” in place of “Advanced.” I think it will 
be found that any more divisions than these 
three, with a One-topic Course, involves some 
weakness. The idea of a One-topic, Three- 
grade Course is te make a working system, 
which will avoid the crudeness of ungraded 
methods while stopping short of a complicated 
course of grades, difficult to carry out and at 


| present almost Utopian. 


This is a great day for Sunday-school affairs, 
They were never so seriously and constantly 
before the leaders in education. They were 
never so thoughtfully discussed as at the pres- 
ent time by those who have the welfare of 
society at heart. The helpful thing to do is to 
recognize this stir, and to see in it a healthy 
symptom, If the Unitarians will take advantage 
of opportunities now presented, they can accom- 
plish a great deal in the way of progress 
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through the channels of their Sunday-schools. 
The publications of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society are about the only ones that 
gather up the last results of modern scholarship. 
They pave the way for a new Bible, and help to 
solve modern problems in theology. 

There is another aspect over which we may 
receive congratulations. Our Sunday-school 
work has always been related greatly to civic 
life and character-making. Perhaps our mis- 
take has been in over-accenting this side to 
the neglect of doctrine and devotion. But at 
present the balance is apparently well adjusted. 
We have completed a circle of studies in which 
all elements seem to be included. The ethical 
part is not developed to the detriment of the re- 
ligious. Our manuals treating both morals and 
religion are not only numerous, but from au- 
thoritative sources. ‘ 

I hope our Sunday-school workers will make 
use of many meditative hours this summer iti 
thought over the Sunday-school question, with 
the result of a return to duties filled with a de- 
termination to strengthen and develop these 
important departments of organized religion. 
If the Unitarian churches could take that as a 
watchword for one or two years, I prophesy a 
great advance. Not only would the young 
people be enlisted in greater numbers, but the 
parents and adults would feel the quickening 
enthusiasm. Nothing in itself produces a larger 
result than active work among the young people. 
A live Sunday-school makes a live church. A 
well-taught Sunday-school insures loyal parish- 
ioners. Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Meetings. 

Lithia Springs, Shelby County, Ill.— 
Twelfth annual assembly, Saturday, August 9, to 
Monday, August 25, inclusive. The Central and 
the Western Passenger Associations grant one 
and one-third fare, round trip, good during this 
assembly from all stations in Illinois. This in- 
cludes nearly all stations in the State. This 
assembly is inter-denominational, inter-partisan, 
and inter-national. It is a member of the Inter- 
national Chautauqua Alliance. These grounds 
were dedicated Aug. 25, 1901, to the worship of 
God and service of man in the love of truth and 
spirit of Jesus. 

Lithia Springs Park contains two hundred and | 
fifty acres of woodland, with nearly every variety 
of trees, plants, and singing birds native to this 
locality. It is famous as a quiet, clean, health- 
ful, homelike camping-ground. There are tents, 
log cabins, and cottages to rent for the season. 
Lots to lease for five, ten, or twenty years at low 
rates. 

The annual assemblies and summer schools 
are conducted solely for the benefit of country 
and mankind. No dividends are paid. No one 
receives pecuniary profit. All receipts above 
actual running expenses are applied to improve- 
ments of the park and institutions on the ground 
for the greatest good to the greatest number. 
It is the people’s health resort and open-air 
university. 

Special Days for this Year.—Monday, August 
11, Sunday-school Day. All members properly 
certified as such by superintendents admitted 
free. The forenoon programme will be in charge 
of A. Carruthers, president, and other officers of 
the Shelby County Sunday School Association. 
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The afternoon programme will be in the interest 
of temperance reform. Hon. Hale Johnson, 
late candidate for Vice-President of the United 
States, and Secretary Alonzo E. Wilson will be 
present. W. P. F. Ferguson will speak on “The 
Saloon in Real Life.” 

Tuesday, August 12. Capt. R. P. Hobson of 
the United States Navy will speak at 2 P.M., 
and Founders’ Day exercises will be held in the 
evening. 

Wednesday, August 13, Recognition Day. 
The first members of the C. L. S. C. at Lithia 
Springs, having completed the four. years’ course, 
will receive diplomas. : 

Thursday, August 14, Missionary Day. Miss 
Ellen M. Stone will tell the thrilling story of her 
experience. 

Friday, August 15, Woman’s Club Day. Pro- 
gramme in charge of Mrs. Susan C. Bennett of 
Mattoon and Mrs. Ed. Tackett of Shelbyville. 
Rey. Dr. H. W. Sears will give an address in 
the afternoon. 

Sunday, August 1o. In the morning Rev. 
Henry Denlinger of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Bloomington, Ill., will preach the open- 
ing sermon. Services begin at 10.45 A.M. 

Rev. R..W. Boynton, Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., will deliver during the last week of the 
assembly a series of lectures on Bible study. 

Rabbi Joseph Leiser, late of Springfield, II1., 
now pastor of Sinai Congregation, Sioux City, 
Ia., will lecture during last week of assembly 
on the status of Judaism in this country. 

Sunday, August 17. Rev. Dr. John S. Cook 
will preach at 10.45 A.M. Mrs. Leonora M. 
Lake will give an address at two o’clock, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones at three o’clock. In the 
evening Mrs. Baker will give “The Search for the 
Holy Grail.” 

Sunday, August 24. Distinguished preachers 
to be announced. 

Wednesday, August 20. The world-famous 
African Boy Choir will give two entertainments, 
afternoon and evening. 

For full programme and prices for tents, 
board, etc., address Jasper L. Douthit, Manager 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua, Shelbyville, Ill. 


’ Churches. 


Boston.— Boston Common, Patriotic Ser- 
vice: The open-air service on the Common 
last Sunday afternoon was in every way a 
success. The weather was perfect, attendance 
large, singing hearty, speaking good. 

Mr. Richard C. Humphreys gave a stirring 
address on “Patriotism,” in the course of which 
he showed that true patriotism did not consist 
in being actively identified with some political 
party or in making a noise, but rather in true 
nobleness of character and a faithful dis- 
charge of all public and private duties. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole was the second speaker, and 
he eloquently pleaded for general recognition 
of the fact that the religion of humanity is what 
is most needed in the world to-day. For ages 
men have engaged in studying the needs of the 
world, and from time to time some great mind 
has rightly conceived the needs of the world; 
have striven to solve the problems of life and 
duty. 

Their thoughts and theories have, in some 
notable instances, been preserved; and to the 
efforts of such men society to-day is indebted 
for what knowledge it has of those high princi- 
ples and powerful influences which are to-day 
ennobling the world and man. 
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Brockton, Mass.—Dr. R, R. Shippen: 
Flower Sunday was celebrated in a pleasing 
manner at Unity Church. The front of the desk 
was literally covered with daisies, and flowers in 
profusion surrounded it. The teachers and 
children of the Sunday-school occupied the cen- 
tral part of the.church. The usual congregation 
were also present. 

There was an organ voluntary and music by 
the choir, Scripture selections, and responsive 
readings and beautiful hymns accompanied by 
sweet music by the children and others. The 
boys and girls recited “their pieces” with bright 
and happy faces. Dr. Shippen made appro- 
priate remarks to the children, after which 
other ceremonies followed. 

A lady who is a teacher in an adjoining town 
desired to unite with this society, and make it 
her church home. She is surrounded by those 
of a different faith and also antagonistic to her 
own. Two young girls, in the freshness and 
beauty of youth, came forward, and publicly con- 
secrated themselves to the “worship of God and 
the service of humanity.” Several children 
were christened. The youngest of all was the 
first-born of a young couple, who behaved with 
so much decorum and propriety that she had 
many admirers. She seemed so much at ease 
that her parents remained with her after the rite 
had been performed. Such scenes are helpful 
to those who witness them as well as those who 
participate in them. 

Unity Church will be closed for two months. 
Some of our society are travelling in foreign 
countries. Others are at the seashore’ or at 
summer resorts. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Rev. Mary A. Safford and 
Rev. Marie H. Jenney: The work of the church 
has been eminently successful during the past 
three years of the present pastorate, as it were 
the fruition of many previous years of struggle. 
The growth of the church in membership has 
been marked, there being fifty accessions dur- 
ing this year and thirty-six during the preceding 
year, and a total growth in membership during 
the three years of thirty-five. The progress of 
the church has been great in every line, and 
there is much effort to raise a large fund for the 
purchase of a new site and erection of a new 
church at no distant day. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the church was fittingly observed on 
June 15 and 16. On Sunday, June 15, the long 


struggle leading up to and following the found- |. 


ing of the church was entertainingly detailed by 
Hon. B. F. Gue. Former ministers of the 
church contributed much by the warmth of their 
greetings and the encouragement of their words. 
Mrs. Hunting, whose late husband was minister 
while the present church was planned and built, 
was present to add to the occasion, and the ser- 
mon by Miss Safford ably memorialized the past 
and looked hopefully to the future. On Mon- 
day evening, June 16, a festival was held in the 
church, at which addresses were made by va- 
rious members of the church as to the past with 
its beginnings and varied experiences, the pres- 
ent with its joys and its problems, and the bright 
promise of the future. Amid much enthusi- 
asm the church mortgage was burned by Mrs. 
Hunting, and a most prefitable social hour was 
spent by the members and friends of the society. 
The freeing of the church from debt during 
their three years of work, the large increase in 
membership and also in attendance upon the 
church services, and the promise of the future 
in every line cause hearty congratulations to be 
showered upon the ministers in this: community, 
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Business Notices. 


Casing a Watch.—How Ordinary Watch 
Works may be made more Efficient and how 
Finer Ones may be preserved.—Ordinary watch 
works may generally be made effective time-keepers by 
careful and strong casing. ‘The finest grades of watch 
works require very strong casing to protect their delicate 
mechanism, The best of all cases for either class is the 
Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Case. 

This is a gold case stiffened in the centre with a plate of 
hard metal to prevent it getting thin and weak and bend- 
ing down on the works, as a gold case does after a few 
years’ wear. 

The outside plate of gold is very heavy, much more than 
is ever worn from a solid gold case and much more than 
can be worn off in a third of a century’s hard service. In 
fact, this outside plate of gold is a quarter of an inch thick 
when the process of rolling down commences. At any 
rate, the Jas. Boss case is guaranteed twenty-five years, 
and none was ever known to wear out. 

The styles of the Jas. Boss case are very elegant,— the 
same as the finest solid gold cases,—beautifully hand- 
carved, superbly finished; very thin or very massive, as 
fancy may dictate; and in all sizes for men’s and women’s 
wear. The price is much lower than that asked for a solid 
gold case. The reason is that the Jas. Boss case saves 
you paying for gold that is never seen and never used. 

Jewellers everywhere keep a full stock of these elegant 
cases, They have sold more than 7,000,000 of them in the 
last 35 years. Ask your dealer to see them, or for the 
book showing why a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case is 
better than a solid gold case. Write to the Keystone 
Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 


To tell you why.—This season, when so much 
“Mission” furniture is offered in the stores for sale, our 
readers may be interested to know something about this 
class of woodwork ; and we suggest that they turn to our 
advertising columns to-day, and read the interesting an- 
nouncement of the Paine Furniture Company under the 
heading ‘‘Mission.”’ 


Concord, Mich.—I am very happy to say our “Stars” 
are all gone, and we need some more. We have the best 
attendance that we have had in several years, and it is 
owing to the “Stars.” We would not give them up for 
anything.—Viota Kreier. Address all orders to Rev. 
A.C, Grier, Racine, Wis. wen 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


during the summer will be Lincoln Mass., or 45 Lambert 
Avenue, Boston, or by telephone, Lexington 125-5, Rox- 
bury 384. 

THE address of Rey. A. D. Mayo, D.D., 


during the summer, will be 43 W. Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 


coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


Deaths. 


At Bolton, 3oth ult., Mary (Cushing) Edes, widow of 
Rey. Richard S. Edes, 88 yrs. 

At Charlestown, N.H., 6th inst., Martha Ann Stevens, 
widow of Mr. George H ubbard, aged 8: yrs. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


QUeA Ee or permanent board at Allen Parson- 

age, Northboro; adjoins Unitarian church common, 
three minutes to post-office, 32 miles from Boston, steam 
or electrics. dress Mrs. Wm. H. Jounson, NortH- 
BORO, Mass. 


UCK HILL FALLS—Sunmmer settlement in the 
Pocono Mts., Pa. For Friends and Friendly 
people. Inn and Cottages, Beautiful views, fine air, 
pure water, primeval forest. Farm attached. Acres of 
rhododendrons. Laurel blooms in 6th Mo. (June). 
Booklet. Buck Hrxt Farts Co., Cresco, Pa. 


ECRETARY OR COMPANION TO A LADY 

at home or travelling. Position wanted for the 

summer bya Radcliffe Freshman ; competent, good reader, 

and willing to be useful; references. Address O. V..G., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Green Harbor, Mass.—The annual fair 
will take place August 13 and 14. Contributions 
of articles from the churches will be very 
acceptable, as they have been in past years, and 
may be sent to the pastor, Rev. Mary T. Whit- 
ney, or to Mrs. Addie Newdick. 

A special effort is being made this year, by 
means of entertainments as well as through the 
fair, to add to the improvement fund which was 
started last season. The people are hopeful in 
the prospect of better facilities for work. 


Kenosha, Wis.—Rev. Florence Buck: The 
annual meeting of the Unitarian church society 
was held Wednesday evening at the home of 
Z. G. Simmons on Prairie Avenue, and a large 
number of the members and friends of the 
church were present at the meeting. The an- 
nual reports of the different officers of the 
church were read, and showed that this had 
been one of the best years in the history of the 
church. The fact that the church had been 
closed for so many years seems to. have made 
little difference in its progress, and during this 


‘the first year of its new life many new members 


have been added and the work done by the 
church has been of a most satisfactory nature. 
The report of the treasurer of the church 
showed that, although a large amount had been 
expended for the repairs of the church, there 
was still a balance in the church treasury. 

The members of the church were unanimously 
in favor of the re-election of Rev. Florence 
Buck as pastor of the church, and she was en- 
gaged for another year at an increased salary. 

In speaking of the work for the year, Mr. 
Simmons paid a high tribute to the work of 
Miss Buck, and announced that he was ready to 
renew his offer to pay one-half the running ex- 
penses of the church if the other half was raised 
among the members of the church. 


Keokuk, Ia.—Rev. Adolph Rossbach has 
gone on a vacation. He will be at Hull House, 
Chicago, and will occupy the pulpit of All 
Souls’ for three Sundays. There have been 
sixty-seven public services here during the year, 
average attendance sixty-one. The trial of an 
evening service not satisfactory. Sunday- 
school, forty-four meetings; attendance, forty- 
three. The school takes no vacation. Interest 
very good. Miss Elsie Buck has a class of more 
than a dozen little girls. She trains them to 
sing. She presides at the piano, and the music 
is good. She conducts the lessons on the basis 
of our American Unitarian Sunday-school. 
She is taking a trip to Europe at present. The 
church picnic was fine. One hundred and eight 
took dinner at Wildcat Springs. Big and little, 
old and young, were happy, though driven home 
by a rain-storm some hours before we were 
quite ready. We need somebody to teach us 
how to teach. 


Montclair, N.J.—Arthur H. Grant: Unity 
Church has purchased, in the heart of the town, 
a fine lot next to the one on which the public 
library will erect a $30,000 building this year. 


Newport, R.I.—A unanimous call has been 
extended to Rev. A. P. Reccord of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., to become pastor of the Channing 
Memorial Church. Mr. Reccord has taken the 
call under consideration. 


Saratoga, N.¥.—Regular Sunday services 
are held here in a hall nearly opposite the 
United States Hotel, at 11.45 A.M. Rev. M. K. 
Schermerhorn is in charge, and a hearty welcome 
is extended to all visitors in Saratoga who will 
attend these interesting services. Any Unita- 
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rians who may be spending the summer in the 
neighborhood can give no greater help to the 
cause than in expressing their interest by their 
presence. 


West Bridgewater, Mass.—At the recent 
graduation exercises of the Howard Seminary 
in West Bridgewater, Mass., on motion of Rev. 
E, B. Maglathlin, by a rising vote the audience 
expressed their sympathy for Hon. Francis E. 
Howard prevented for the first time by illness 
from attending the commencement exercises. 


Woodfin, Lake George, N.Y¥.—Rev. 
Henry L. Gladding: The first of what we 
hope will prove a series of Unitarian religious 
services was held in the large parlor of the 
Fort William Henry Hotel last evening. The 
genial manager of the hotel, Mr. C. R. Eld- 
ridge, and his estimable wife entered heartily 
into the work of preparation for the meeting. 

Much interest was added to the service by 
Miss Aime, a guest from New York City, who 
sang charmingly, being accompanied by Miss 
Eldridge, the young daughter of the manager. 

The sermon used was Rev. Dr. Savage’s 
strong discourse, entitled “Taking Comfort.” 
That the meeting was enjoyed by the audience 
was made manifest both by the fact that not a 
single adult left the room during its progress, 
and the cordial hand-grasp and appreciative 
words that greeted the leader at its close. 

It is intimated that the hotel band, or at 
least a part of it, may hereafter assist at the 
Sunday evening service. 

At our cottage service at 4 P.M. yesterday the 
sermon used was Rev. Mr. Towle’s “The Di- 
vinely Human Jesus.” 


Personal. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo has just returned from the 
twenty-second year of his ministry of education 
in the South, and during the surnmer and early 
autumn can be addressed on matters concerning 
his mission at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
During the past year, besides the usual work of 
the mission, Dr. Mayo has been engaged in the 
preparation of a complete history of the com- 
mon school in the Southern States, from the 
earliest period until the present time. This 
work has never before been attempted, and is 
now brought out through the annual reports of 
the United States Commissioner of Education, 
the chapters of the present year relating to the 
educational work, especially among the negroes, 
during the Civil War and period of reconstruc- 
tion under Gen. John Eaton, Gen. Rufus 
Saxton, and others, with the founding of the 
Hampton Institute by Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 
Dr. Mayo will answer calls for speaking on 
this topic, and be glad to receive such aid as 
his friends may be moved to bestow in its sup- 
port. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
to July 1, 1902 :— 


Apr. 5. Northampton, Mass., pAney Ar DOl-s $7.87 
5. Des one Ta, Sunday-school. . Aabo 2.00 
7. San Diego, C Sunday-school.......+. 4.10 
m oe Gneren "Sunday school, eee 

10,00 
8. Littleton, N, H. ; Sunday ‘school.. 3.00 
xo. Shelter Neck, N.C. Sunday scho 66 
12. Second Church, eh CS 75.00 
14. Chicopee, Mass, Sunday-school vs 5.33 
14. Harvard Church, Charlestown, Mass.. 20.89 
14. Ayer, Mass., Sunday school. . 5.00 
15. Jamaica Plain, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Society-. ‘ 25.00 
15. Brooklyn, N.Y., First Unitarian’ Chu ch, 25.00 
15. Burlington, Vt. "Sunday school.. hoe 20.00 
21. Grand Haven iMich., Sunday-school.. 3.00 
21. Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sunday- school, 10.00 
24. Charlestown, N rir. , Sunday-school.. <» 2.00 
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AEE 5.00 
25. North And aa apres unday-school- is 5.00 
26. Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian pecietye: 50.00 
26, Grafton, Mass., Sunday-school... f 

28, Cheaning Religious Society, 


100.00 
30. Pepperell *Mass., “Sunday-school 2.00 
30. Reading, Mass., ‘Sunday- school.... 10.00 
May 1. Davenport, Ia., *Sunday-school. .. ‘ 10.00 
5. Church ee the Disciples, Boston. 50.00 
xo. Bedford, Mass., Sunday-school, . 2.75 
12. Chicago, Ill, First Unitarian So 20.00 
13. Montclair, N.J., Sunday school. 5.00 
17. co Mass., Sunday-school. . 5.00 
20. Passaic, N.J., Sunday-school.. . 5.00 


20. Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5 
22. Northboro, Mass., First Congregational 

jetihe el HAL AEE OD OLE nO Tenn net mon aae 7.50 
26, Eastondale, Mass., Sunday- 2 
26. Church of the Messiah 


New York City... .s.s sere eene ee 10,00 
26. All coos ree 

Mass.. tee seep eece ens onesies 45.00 
30. Florence, “Mass., Free Congregational 

Sunday-sch6ol. isncensasclscswesomepen 5.00 
31. Quincy, Mass , Sunday-school.. 5 00 

June 2. Brookline, Mass., First Parish.. 75.00 

3. Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarian i 

day-school 10.00 
7. Ottawa, Can., Sund. 2.00 
g. Church of the Disciples Sunday. school, “f 

Boston . La 12.00 
10. Petersham, Mass., “Sunday-school.. aisiacalatas 12.00 


10. Quincy, Mass. ,Sunday-school (additional) 5.00 
12. Second Parish in the town of Worcester 45.72 


16. Canton piaesa 2, fey Congregational 

Parish . 20.00 
18, Cincinnati, i 

Sunday-school.. 10.00 
18. Hawes Unitarian Church, ; South Boston, 10.00 
19. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-schoo winseierestaice 10.00 
2r. Hudson, Wis., Sunday-school.. ove 2.50 
21. Unity Church; North Easton, Mags: Vemea 65.83 
23. Second Church Sunday-school, Sal 

WSS) cee aisinrs'e eaten ceenlctetahin ck 20,00 
23. Neponset, Mass., Sunday-school 10.00 


30. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school .... 
30. Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday-scbool.. 10.00 
July x. Milford, N.H., First Unitarian Church, 7.15 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 7reasurer. 


The Old South Lectures for Young 
People. 


The Old South Lectures for Young People 
for the present summer will begin on Wednes- 
day afternoon, July 16. This will be the twen- 
tieth season of these lectures, which were 
founded by Mrs. Mary Hemenway. The gen- 
eral subject of this year’s course is to be 
“How the United States Grew,” the several 
lectures being as follows: ‘The Old Thirteen 
Colonies,” by Hon. John D. Long; “George 
Rogers Clark and the North-west Territory,” 
by Prof. Albert B. Hart; “How Jefferson 
bought Louisiana from Napoleon,” by Rev. 
George Hodges; “The Story of Florida,” by 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis; “The Lone Star 
State,” by Hon. John L. Bates; “The Oregon 
Country,” by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot; “The Mexi- 
can War, and What came of it,” by Prof. F. 
Spencer Baldwin; “Alaska in 1867 and 1902,” 
by Mr. George G. Wolkins. 

These old South lectures, as is well known, 
are, by Mrs. Hemenway’s generous provision, 
entirely free to all the young people of Boston 
and the neighborhood. A ticket will be sent to 
any person under twenty applying in his own 
handwriting and enclosing stamp to the direct- 
ors of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting- 
house, Boston. Free tickets are also given to 
all teachers. ~ 

\ 


In Memoriam, 


Rev. Ralph Partridge Emilius Thacher was 
born at Lubec, Me., Sept. 7, 1826. He was the 
youngest son of Hon, Stephen Thacher, who 
was judge of probate for York County, Maine, 
and collector of the port of Passamaquoddy under 
Jefferson and the two subsequent administra- 
tions. His mother was Harriet Preble, a sister 
of Judge William Pitt Preble of Portland, Me. 
He belonged to an old New England family, 
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which has produced many ministers, as well as 
men eminent in other professions and occupa- 
tions. He was of the fifth generation in direct 
descent from Thomas Thacher, first minister of 
the Old South Church in Boston, whose father, 
Peter Thacher, was rector of St. Edmands in 
Salisbury, England. He was educated at Wash- 
ington Academy, East Machias, and at Phillips 
Andover Academy. 

He had much natural taste and talent for 
music, which he cultivated assiduously. While 
residing at New Haven, Conn., he acted as or- 
ganist of one of the churches there. 

Having decided to study law, he attended the 
Law School of Yale University, Conn., from 
which institution he received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1855. He was afterward associated 
for some years in the successful. practice of law 
at Rockland, Me., with his brother, Peter 
Thacher, afterward of West Newton, Mass. 
His career as a lawyer was interrupted by a 
severe and lingering illness, which rendered 
him almost helpless for a series of years. Dur- 
ing this long illness his mind was occupied with 
religious reading and meditation, and upon his 
recovery he decided to devote himself to the 
work of the Christian ministry. 

He graduated from the Boston School for the 
Ministry in 1869 and from the Divinity School 
of Harvard University in 1871. After his 
graduation at Cambridge he continued to re- 
side at the university, and took a post-graduate 
course, remaining there in all five years. He 
received the degree of A.M. from Yale Univer- 


sity in 1870, and that of S.T.B. from Harvard 


in 1882. After preaching in different places for 
some years, he went to Germany, and pursued 
philosophical and theological studies at the 
University of Leipzig for about a year and a 
half. His studies there were abruptly termi- 
nated by a summons to the death-bed of a 
brother in Minnesota. 

He held pastorates over Unitarian churches 
at Sturbridge, Sterling, and Barnstable, Mass., 
and Lancaster, N.H. His longest settlement 
was at Barnstable, where he had a very happy 
and successful pastorate of four years. At one 
time he supplied the pulpit of Rev. Dr. Edmund 
H. Sears at Weston, Mass., for six months, 
during Dr. Sears’s illness. After the death of 
his brother, Hon. Joseph A. Thacher of Zum- 
brota, Minn., the necessity for his residing at 
Zumbrota to take care of his property there 
caused his withdrawal from the active work of 
the ministry. Though preaching occasionally 
after his return from Germany, he was never 
again settled. He was never married, and was 
the last of his generations He was a good 
preacher and a faithful and efficient pastor. He 
was loved for his engaging social qualities, and 
esteemed for his earnest and consecrated spirit 
and his pure and noble character. X. 


If you want to gain a reputation for working 
miracles, wrap a swollen rheumatic joint in 
cloths wrung out of ice-water and the pain will 
almost instantly cease.— Medical Times. 


A touching bit of Alpine history tells of a 
guide who fell into a crack in a glacier, and 
whose perfectly preserved body emerged so site| 
afterward that it was recognized only by an 
woman who had been his youthful sweetheart. 
Even more striking was the late discovery of Dr. 
Herz in Eastern Siberia. It was the perfect body 
of a mammoth, which, while quietly feeding 
some two thousand years ago, had fallen down 
a declivity and been instantly killed. Its mouth 
still held the last tuft of grass, its thick, red- 
brown hair was still unchanged. 
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MISSION. 


This settle represents a style of woodwork 
which was found in the old Spanish missions 


of California. 


The beauty of its simplicity, the remark- 
able comfort of its yielding seats of reed or 
raw hide, and the fact that it was practically 
unaffected by the wear and tear of one hun- 
dred years at once attracted attention to it; 
and orders for reproductions of some of these 


old pieces resulted in the introduction 
“Mission’’ furniture. It is a simple, 
beautiful, comfortable, and 


struction, finished so as 


strong, 
enduring con- 
to preserve the 


eae 
Pr iS 


Ta 


of 


natural grain of the wood without destroy- 


ing its beauty. 


We have over 600 reproductions of these Old Mission 


pieces. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUCS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Report of the Committee to consider the 
Religious Work and Opportunity in 
Country Towns in New England. 


Deals with the country problem, church respon- 
sibility, the ministers, neighborhood and insti- 
tutional work, and financial conditions. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By Cuartes W. Exiot, LL.D. 
9th Series. No, 10. 


The influence of noble literature. Value of the 
Unitarian heritage. Character the object of 
education. 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 
By JonATHAN SMITH, Esq. 
9th Series. No. 11. 


It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Victory over Death. 


By Rev. Ocravius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No. 5. 


The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward im leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. r. My New Neicuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THe ConGrecatTionaL Mertxop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F, Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.so per hundred, 

No. 6. CHurRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7, Or Maxine One’s SEtF BEAUTIFUL. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. {1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 Tue Jupement: The True Doctrine of_ the 
qu yment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

ilham R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue BREATH oF Lire. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 1x. LipgRat CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Harton. One per hundred. 

No, 13. JosepH Priestitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O'ctock 1s 1r In Reiicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sour witH Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How .wrE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on REVIVALS. ae Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE ParkErR’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No, 21. Tue TuroLtocy or THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

‘No. 23. A Worxine THEorY In Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 

Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiaAN UNiTartan Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. THE REsuRRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. ; 

No. 27. SHorT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CurisTIAN CuurcH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. - $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29, THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
ae James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Goo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Tt is a good deal of a drawback for a woman 
to be heartless,” said the Corn-fed Philosopher ; 
“but to a watermelon it is utter ruin.”—Jnudian- 
apelis Journal. . 


Accurately Stated—‘I can tell you,” said he, 
“how much water runs over Niagara Falls to a 
quart.” “How much?” replied she. “Two 
pints.” —Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 


“Hannah,” said the mistress to her new girl, 
“you can take that brown serge dress of mine 
and put it in soak.” “Yes’m,” said Hannah. 
“Who’s your fav’rite pawn-broker ?”—Household 
Words. 


An old lady, lauding up the Thames scenery, 
said to Whistler, “The whole trip along the 
river was like a series of your superb etchings.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “nature is creeping up.”— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


“Oh, say!’—Englishman: “I wouldn’t want 
to hear more than the first line of ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner’ to know that it was written 
by an American.” American: “Why so?” 
Englishman: “The first two words tell me 
that."—ZE xchange. 


“Have you any rooms, ma’am?” The worthy 
landlady gazed in wild alarm at the healthy 
young person seeking Chautauqua board. “Well, 
yes. I guess I could sleep you, but I can’t eat 
you. Mealers are taken in across the way.”— 
Selected. 


A lady writes to me, apropos of the mistakes 
made by booksellers, that she went into a shop 
in this city recently and asked for a copy of 
Swinburne’s poems. “We have not Swinburne’s 
poems,” replied the obliging clerk, “but we 
have Robert Burns,’’ laying stress on the poet’s 
given name.—C7itic. 


A maid with a duster 
Once made a great bluster, 
A-dusting a bust in the hall; 
And, when it was dusted, 
The bust it was busted, 
And the bust now is dust. 
That is all. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


A little girl, mourning for her favorite cat 
Bathsheba, asked a poet to commemorate his 
memory in verse, which he did off-hand in this 
classical bit :— 

“Bathsheba! to whom none ever said scat. 
No worthier cat 
Ever sat on a mat 
Or caught a rat. 
Requiescat!” 

Some school-children were being shown 
through the Capitol the other day, and visited 
the Vice-President’s room. Mr. White, the 
handsome clerk of Senator Frye, undertook to 
play guide, says the Washington Post. “Here,” 
said he, ‘is the bust of George Washington, the 
first President of the United States. He is dead 
now, you know. And here is the bust of Jeffer- 
son. He’s dead, too. And this is Henry 
Wilson, one of the Vice-Presidents. He died 
in this room.” A little girl looked up at Mr. 
White with wide-open, wondering eyes. “Did 
he bust, too?” she asked. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190dsescecece:scececcceceee 924,972.41 
RECTED CT CRASS RID TEE IIS 25 ER 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
EA Bo) a FOSTER, Vice-President. 


L, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


A VERMONT VACATION 


$4 to $10 a Week 


LAHE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSHI VALLEY 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
MOUNT MANSFIELD 


WHAT there is there and how to enjoy it, how to 
go, and what it all will cost,—the whole story about 

Vermont in a beautifully illustrated handbook. Enclose 

4-c. stamp to T. H. HANLEY,N. E. P. A., Central 

eScm Ry., 306 Washington St. Boston, for copy 

of book. 

““There’s no place like Vermont in the Summer Time.” 


‘TQROMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


Commonwealth.. .........+2+.+.-.+--+-- July 16, Aug. 13 
Merion........... July 23 New Engiand...July 30 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Ch. Organs 


OOK & 
M STINGS 0, 


'N, NEW YORK. 
><, CHICAGO. 
< Gq r00n; Mass. 
All Sizes. Latest Impr. Sez PF Urices. 
‘ Ss 


MENEELY & “em 


Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Peng, 


HURC 
i Carpets PRICES. 65 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


(28) [JuLy ro 1902 


Educational. 
The Gilman School at 
_ ee i “23 are The Cathe School 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
efa School.” ART! GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

16th year. Prepares for any college. Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &is 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college. Individual attention. 
Refers, by permission, to Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Tuomas H. Ecxreipt, Head Master, 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**mass"7° 


MASS. 
Advantages of a cultured home. 


L Thorongh College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. i 


N. T. ALven and 2,500 living alumni, 
Illustrated catalogue. 


ROCK * S6™S0r ors 


RIDGE * youssey.uun 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 

Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 
President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation for college, scientific, or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. Athleticfield. Small classes 
The Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY yenepe "rsa Tetons 
tors, 1S36 Students from 9O Universities, 1S Foreign 
countries, and from $7 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fcr, College | Graduates 
Botton “Wea two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 7orco3°8 Srsnaes one 
$25 each. Located close to 
the Courts. Four hundrea SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last year. Opens October 1. Address Dean, 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
Colle; Graduates are 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Colnet at naveedoae 
examination, Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. _Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 
students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ii "Suerdasce, Elective 
courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the cellasats degrees. Opens September 18. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 


courses, 


Beis Wor Goitege GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


graduates only. Opens September 18. Address 
merset Street. ; 


“Sil 


Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS 


BOSTON._ 


